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The Ant-Jovrwat has attained full age: Twenty-one volumes have been issued since the year 1839; and it continues to be, as it 
has been during nearly the whole of that long period, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately 
To the Artist, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur, the Ant-JounwaL supplies information upon all topics in which they are interested ; 
| while to the general public it addresses itself by the beauty and variety of its illustrations, and by articles at once instructive and interesting. 
The Past may be accepted as a guarantee for the Future. Many novelties and improvements are introduced into its pages during the 
present year. The services of the best writers on Art are retained; the aid of the most prominent and accomplished artists secured ; and 
a ag advantage that can be derived from experience is brought to bear upon the Journal, to secure its power by sustaining 
its popu » 
Art, which some twenty years ago was, in Great Britain, the resource of the few, has now become the enjoyment of the many. 
Ev Saakiod _ pore that to circulate a knowledge of Art is a leading and ps amount duty ; its ie ; influence has ion 
ot met “ contr ere is, consequently, a very general desire to derive enjoyment and instruction from Art among all classes 
is high purpose is achieved by the Ant-Jovnnat. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect for it a greatly increased circulation—s 
circulation commensurate with the advanced and advancing Art-love manifest in all parts of the weld. r F 
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Lonxpon, May 1, 1860, 


LOMBARDY, AND ITS CAPITAL. 





Part II. 
= \o N our March number, warmly 





| disinterested, since our hopes are for more such 





‘e) , : rs 
interested in the wonderful ter- 


raced roof of Milan Cathedral, we | 
almost forgot the surrounding | 
view. Yet we would not will- | 





words on that glorious pano- 
rama. ‘The dusky city lies like 
a plan beneath, adorned with 
towers and domes of different 
i$ ages, and especially with that 
- “Arch of Peace” in the dis- 
ae tance, which commemorates the 
Us triumph of a worse power over 
"| the bad power that raised it—the 
t*) | “peace” of bayonets and concor- 
| dats. The most interesting struc- 
)' ture is an old brown Lombardic 
tower, crowned by a circular pale 
round-arched colonnade—a contemporaneous 
cousin to the leaning tower of Pisa. It tells 
of early days, when the Milanese set the first 
great example of medieval patriotism, by 
contending against the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. He made them pull down their 
own city, so as not to leave one stone on 
another; but they despaired not. Aided by 
the rest of the Lombard League, they soon 
rebuilt it, and defeating the emperor in battle, 
obliged him to acknowledge their independence. 
The plain—the site of this the first, and, as 
Sismondi calls it, the most glorious struggle 
which the nations of modern Europe have 
maintained against despotism—extends around 
the city, an ocean-like expanse of trees and 
fertility. It is notable that of all the streams 
that vein the map, not one is here visible: not 
a gleam of water appears. But roads inter- 
minably straight dart wholly across that oceanic 
level; and its green mazes are enlivened here 
and there by distant towns, and lesser clusters 
of buildings, sparkling like the sails of a lulled 
fleet—like those of Pisan, or Venetian and 
Genoese galleys, which a humane and benignant 
calm would fain keep asunder. 

On a bright day there is a magnificent reve- 
lation of the Alps to the north. The green 
mountains which overhang the lakes of Como 
and Lugano range foremost, and beyond them 
many far-off snowy ridges and peaks are seen ; 
but, on our last visit, a haze in the remote 
distance so prevailed, that, at first, not a single 
eminence appeared anywhere. 1t was only on 
a second look that the lcftiest of them all 
was alone discerned, under an effect of extra- 
ordinary interest and impressiveness. High 
above a shadowy film, over a remote and level | 
horizon, the snowy range of Monte Rosa ap- 
peared, rising into a clearer air, like a far 
sunny group of clouds at perfect rest; pure of 
aspect as those islands of vapour which floated 
over our heads, amidst multitudinous marble 





embroideries not much less re than them- | bribe; and my befitting punishment was the 


selves. The Lombard plain faded away from 
the clear green of innumerable sylvan wavelets 
to purple mystery, as if to a visible extreme 
horizon; so that the solitary Alpine ridge, 
soaring and glittering alone so high above the 
expanse of dusky vapour, separated from earth 
and dedicated to heaven by it, created an im- 
pression of vast extent and altitude. This was 
our farewell glance at the Queen of the Alps. 
And if we thus confine ourselves to the then pre- 
sent and past, let us not be thought dully regard- 
less of the glorious future which has dawned 
on Milan since we were there. Remembering 
that Italy never yet prospered without con- 
ferring high benefits on mankind, and not for- 
getting gracelessly our own particular debts to 
her, as the parent of our literature, and of 
much of our sciences and arts, with what close 
sympathy ought we now to share all her pa- 
triotic emotions! Not that we can say we are 


benefits—a glorious and delightful commerce 





of noble and refined new products of the intel- 
lect. Our civilization longs especially for a | 
fresh infusion of the Italian element, to coun- | 
teract our hard and gloomy northern tendencies. 
From a recollection of Monte Rosa, beheld | 


which we closed the last paper, memory next | 
descends to our peregrinations through the | 
city, after its works of Art. We see ourselves | 
(oh the happy time!) with the universal red 
manual in hand, a fondness for beauty quicken- 
ing our footsteps, and giving perpetual fresh- 
ness and ardour to the pursuit ; so that, even 
after uninterrupted ramblings from morning to 
evening, fatigue was little felt. Those long 
outlying streets we chiefly had to explore, 
nevertheless, were then usually very dull, with 
little or no life in them ; and sometimes it was 
no easy matter to find our way ; but whenever 
we asked it, the inquiry was answered with 
gratifying politeness. The mild Italian, (cour- 
teous as the Parisian is in this respect,) not 
content with verbal instructions, usually went 
out of his way to direct us beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake. What a contrast to our 
experience of the Austrian official of those 
wretched days! Take, as one instance, his 
mauners at the Dogana. There business was 
transacted in a noble old hall, adorned with 
native frescos, by no means without merit. 
Under a lofty ceiling, still glowing with fine 
bouncing nymphs and goddesses, who have 
manifestly known prosperous and coutiy days, 
the dirty floor was scattered all over with lug- 
gage, and noisy porters knocking it about, and 
a profusion of little tables with clerks at them, 
whose attention to your business was only to 
be drawn in their own good time. My humble 
self they detained nearly two hours, referring 
me through a whole chain of officials, each of 
whom had to fill up a separate column in a 
large tabular form, and its duplicate, not the 
only document—and all about a carpet bag, 
containing but a bundle for the laundress, and 
a few of the most ordinary travellers’ books. 
The books, notwithstanding the frankest pos- 
sible display and description of them, they 
hurried off in an old shirt for grave earnest 
inspection; and on their return in little less 
than an hour, some upper officials still con- 
tinued chattering at their leisure with each 
other, without the slightest thought of one’s 
convenience. To one of these, a military- 
looking individual, who seemed as if he pos- 
sibly might know better, I ventured to meekly 
hint the value of my time, but he only replied 
by a broad stare, the production of his tooth- 
pick, and a more deliberate and leisurely con- 
tinuance of his conversation with his ally. My 
errors were, first, to come without a commis- 
sioner, who for a trifle, expedites every matter ; 
and secondly, to be too much disgusted to 








loss of a valuable morning at Milan. The want 
of commonly decent manners on the part of 
these menials of Austrian centralization was, 
however, not the less reprehensible. It was 
but one of the slighter instances of that mere 
stupidity of morose pride and insolence, from 
which nothing less than the artillery of Ma- 
genta and Solferino could have aroused them. 
After a visit to the Cenacolo of Leonardo da 
Vinci (described in a former paper), our next 
excursion was to the conventual church of 
S. Maurizio Maggiore, which is nearly lined 
throughout with frescos by his most meritorious 
pupil, Bernardino Luino. Luino is an elegant 
and charming painter, who imbibed the spirit 
of Leonardo’s gentler and sweeter graces so 
well, that some of his pictures were lon 
thought to be Leonardo’s, and even elanead 
amongst his best. That elegant Fair One, with 
her soft dimpled cheek and smiling grace, whom 
Leonardo was the first to lead into the palace 
and temple of Art amongst her sorrowful 
grandams, aunts, and cousins, became the 
mother of the children of Luino’s pencil ; and 
they are sometimes so like their parent, that it 
needs a discernment nice indeed to distinguish 
one from the other. Indeed, in beauty and 


ingly descend without a few | from the marble roof of Milan Cathedral, with | sweetness, the scholar’s ‘ Madonna’ in the Am- 


brosian Library, and his ‘Daughter of Herodias’ 
in the Florentine Tribune, surpass any faces 
we know of Da Vinci's, excepting always the 
incomparable angel’s in Lord Suffolk’s version 
of ‘La Vierge aux Rochers.’ Luino’s name, on 
the whole, is quite a spell to conjure up recol- 
lections of elegant ‘en. faces—seen at Vienna 
and Milan especially—smiling ladies (female 
saints they are called in the catalogues), with 
almond-shaped eyes, large soft eyelids, and 
little dimpled chins, and with lovely children, 
and youths having holy titles, almost equally 
feminine in their looks, but so refined and 
amiable of aspect, that it is pleasing to look at, 
pleasing to remember, them. This subtle sweet- 
ness, expressed sometimes with a very refined 
technical skill, constitutes the chief charm of 
Luino’s pencil. He had, too, a graceful and 
tender poetic fancy; but his genius was the 
reverse of masculine, confined in its range, and 
highly mannered. he manlier and grander 
excellences of the Cenacolo were above him 
far: in force he cannot compare with his mas- 
ter; and above all, it must be remembered, 
that in general principles of Art, he was merely 
his follower. Nevertheless, the mantle of 
Da Vinci's gentler graces fell on Luino, whom 
it so well fitted, who wore it with an air 
so charming, that like some adventurous gal- 
lant in one of Boccaccio’s stories, he has 
often been mistaken for the original owner—in 
the twilight or moonshine of a not very intel- 
ligent discernment especially. Luino’s more 
feminine mind hung itself on Leonardo’s, even 
as a lovely wife may be ideally supposed to 
support herself on her husband, and train her- 
self to a greater height of character by his 
noble and affectionate teaching and example. 
He is a beautiful parasite, mingling his leaves 
and flowers sometimes undistinguishably with 
the lower branches of that tree, whose support- 
ing strength enables it to reach a height, and 
there show forth its beauties, when else its 
own slenderness and fragility could not ascend 
so far. 

In our first search after his principal frescos 
in 8. Maurizio Maggiore, we experienced a 
disappointment. ‘The door of the church was 
re and the custode was gone, the neigh- 
bours knew not whither, for his dinner and 
siesta. Under this difficulty, we entered the 
courtyard of the adjoining convent, which, like 
the neighbouring abode of Da Vinci’s ‘ Last 
Supper,’ had been turned into a German bar- 
rack. Instead of devout nuns, we found here, 
seated on a bench, two or three of those ubi- 
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uitous white chilling uniforms, with creatures 
fheide them who locked boorish and dull in 
the extreme. It was in vain to say to them 
that we were devoutly anxious to pay our 
respects to the holy relics of the renowned 
S. Bernardino Luino, one of opine — 
saints of the city, which we had heard were | 
deposited in the adjoining church, and that we | 
would gladly give a couple of zwanzigers to | 
any one who would enable us to accomplish our | 
purpose. The men only sat staring, without a | 
word. Another comrade, more intelligent, how- | 
ever, presently looked down from a window, | 
and told us, in very lively Italian, that we had | 
certainly made a mistake in coming here, since | 
this was the Church of San Maurizio. “The | 
Church of S. Bernardino Luino,” he added, “is | 
quite at the other end of the city, more than | 
half a league off, near the Porta Tosa.” We | 
thought ourselves defeated; but just as we 





suddenly rushed out, and fairly caught us. 
She led the way through the long passages | 
and empty dormitories of the suppressed con- | 
vent, which, in every respect, reminded me of 
our old poor-houses, pointing through the win- 
dow, as she went, at the soldiers in the court 
below, and making complaints about them sotto 
roce, in a tone of wild excited eagerness, min- 
gled with fear and dislike approaching to horror ; 
but intense national repugnance had here, very 
robably, magnified instances of insolence and | 
Soles. The church in which these dingy | 
passages ended, is divided by a screen into two 
parts, the outer one for public, the inner for | 
conventual worship. The architecture of the | 
interior is most unexpectedly elegant, in the | 
Vatican style, Bramantesque, being indeed the 
work of Doleebono, Bramante’s pupil; and | 
it is painted everywhere, not only with frescos 
for the most part by Luino, but with arabesques 
and grotesques; so that the whole must origin- 
ally have been quite florid and gay. But now, 
alas! all has a faded and shabby air, and not 
from the scathing hand of time only; for the | 
ultramarine and gold have been scraped away 
from the pictures, for the wretched pittance of 
their value. The frescos by Luino have been 
ranked amongst his best ; and some Leonar- 
doish ladies in his ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ and a 
gracefully tender and pathetic St. John, in an 
extensive work of the ‘ Crucifixion,’ are highly 
attractive; but the execution has a flimsiness, 
an even rude sketchiness, which disappoints 
expectations raised by his tenderly and highly | 
wrought easel pictures. On the whole, the 
critical discoverers of these works have, (as 
usual,) been tempted to exaggerate their merit. 
Above, anal the church is a triforium, or 
feminine gallery, along which our crone con- | 
ducted us, previous to our dismissal. It led } 
us under a succession of gaily painted ara- 
bescued arches, over which, in round medal- | 
lions, Luino has wrought heads of young female | 
saints, such as Sant’Agata, Sant’Acnes, Santa | 
Rosalia, Santa Lucia. These also are slight | 
and almost rade in the handling, but refined and | 
sometimes lovely in the features, and with the 
true Italian feeling, elegant even to poetry in 
the arrangement of the head-dresses. One | 
might faney — by the ladies them- 
selves, they are so femininely delicate, so pretty. | 
They are /ady-saints, like those of Leonardo— 
a -tadapaplaney the earlier Venetian and the | 
mrian, a woe-begone Penserosa. The paths 
of rel gion have been to them not only the | 
paths ~ peace, but of pleasantness, rounding and 
pers wees Me — devoutness (if we may 
placen dimple. The whole interior must | 


have been a beautiful picture in its pristine 
days, when its colours were 














all lively and gay, 
hem, perhaps, the 

iginals of these loe ‘San rh fee 
originals of these lovely Luinian frescoed ladies) 


and the fair nuns (some of t 


| legs. 


looked down from the triforium, or glided 
about, their arms round each other’s shoulders, 
conversing with heart-and-soul-illumined eyes 
on the several beatitudes. : 

But Luino’s masterpiece of Jeauty is surely 
the Madonna, already alluded to, in his ‘ Holy 
Family,’ in the Ambrosian Library. The face, 
combining girlish simplicity and animation with 
a remarkable dignity and refinement, 1s sweet- 
ness itself, heart-haunting. These graces may 
have had Da Vinci for their grandsire ; but 
never, save once, so far as we know, did his 
own immediate mental progeny surpass them. 
For poetic fancy, the well 


l-known group in | 
| the Brera, of the angels bearing the body of | fully touching. Heavenly hope beams throu 





next best painter Italy has produce 

Parma and Brescia. Gandenzio re ye 
montese, who studied under both Perugino and 
Raphael, but was much influenced by Leonardo 
These frescos of his have more variety of cha- 
racter and expression than Luino’s, a manlier 
spirit, but incomparably less elegance and 
beauty. Gaudenzio, nevertheless, has one lar 
altar-piece in oil, in the same collection, which 
is admirable—the most pathetic work we saw 
in the gallery—* The Martyrdom of St. Cathe. 
rine.’ ‘The saint is kneeling between two spiky 
wheels, which are to be turned round, till the 
draw near and crush her. Her face is beauti- 


. Y . h 
St. Catherine through the air, is one of Ber- | bodily we, her hands are held up in ao 


nardino’s capital productions ; but in the same | expectation o 


collection is a long series of frescos from his 
hand, which also bears interesting testimony of 


death—and blessedness. Her 
eyes are languid and red from many various 
trials, no doubt beyond mortal endurance ; and 


his simple naive grace and elegant fecling in a | yet an almost smiling faith shines tremulously 
were turning our backs, a wild and dingy old | variety of subjects. They are from the sup- | through them, with a gentleness and tender- 
veman. with a bunch of keys in her hand, | pressed Convent della Pelucca, nevertheless | ness that seem immortal. The huge Herculean 


| quite miscellaneous in their classical and rural | figures turning the wheels have a deeply grave 


themes; such as girls playing at hot cockles, | and mournful look, and seem to be doing their 


| and rustics labouring in the fields with a Meli- | horrid work slowly, with a pretence of more 


bean grace, the transformation of Daphne, and | muscular effort than they are really using. It 
the Sacrifice to Bacchus. They are very slight | is a delightful comfort to think that, after all, 
and sketchy, and sometimes poor and insipid | those dreadful spikes did not close, and lacerate 


enough in conception; but now and then the 
simple grace, and refined beauty, beam forth 
like an enchanting inspiration. The painting 
here that most struck me was one of a very 
fascinating female satyr, with her spouse and 
infants sacrificing at an altar. One of the 
children has the true bewitching grace. The 
mamma-satyr, too, is as pretty, as winningly 
plump, and amiably siniling a young woman as 
ever was compromised by a couple of goat’s 
A more charming creature never trotted 
in the unsteadily wreathed ring-dance, or bewil- 
dered the affections of hunter benighted in the 
Menalian valley with her heterogeneous loveli- 
ness. And sucha subject from the suppressed 


| Convent Della Pelucca! A strange one, it may 
| be thought, for a convent parlour; but such, 


in the times of these painters, were commonly 
chosen for apartments of that kind, where 
elegant tastes and pleasures took at least the 
full amount of usual licence. The parlours of 
the convents of noble ladies were then amongst 
the principal places of assembly for luxurious 
and refined society ; and it was such a chamber 
at Parma that the pencil-wand of sweet Cor- 
reggio converted to a Grotto of Diana. It is 
an arbour of vines, beyond whose circular 
openings to the blue bright sky beautiful and 
noble children are seen passing, bearing Diana’s 
implements of the chase, or fondling her hounds, 
or the sleeping Endymion’s lambs, (of which 
they have been made shepherds), or caressing 
each other, or plucking the grapes outside— 
their chastened seriousness, however, not the 
less showing them fully conscious of the de- 
mure goddess they serve. But, alas! here the 
frivolities and irregularities of the world like- 
wise so intruded themselves, that the Vatican, 


| specially frightened at the progress of the 


Reformation, shut up the gates against the 
visitors, and compelled the lady-nuns to a far 
more rigid idea and observance of their vows 
for the future. This was, perhaps, well; but 
as for the mythological freseos, we cannot wish 
them unpainted, but only in a less equivocal 


| place. Several of the Italian painters showed 


so truly graceful a fancy, so genial a relish for 
such subjects, that one would rather have been 


delighted had they — six times as many 
of them, instead of |: : 





her tender form : some miraculous interposition 


| ensued, and St. Catherine was reserved for a 
| far milder form of martyrdom. One would say 


something of the undue prominence in colour 
and tone of the figures behind, and also of their 
inanimate stiffness; but that exquisite face 
below pleads against all harsh or adverse cri- 
ticism. It is enough of itself to fill the mind, 
and throws everything behind sufficiently into 
the background, not by mere superiority in 
strength of hue and light, but by the pathetie 
force and brightness of its heart-enchaining 
expression. 

The other scholars of Leonardo, as displayed 
by their works in the Brera, reflect on him little 
credit. One is at first surprised to see works 
so heavy, rude, dull, and incapable, produced 
by the followers of an artist so illustrious for 
his refinements. But, after all, his real excel- 
lences, a subtle perception of character and 
expression, a noble refinement of feeling, and 
elegance of taste, were not the most communi 
cable. His more purely technical principles 
were, in several ways, full of defect ; and these, 
as taken up by his scholars, led to much heavy 
and narrow mannerism. 

But the general aspect of the Brera collection 
results from a more lugubrious mannerism of 
another kind—a preponderating crowd of infe- 
rior pictures of the earlier devotional schools, 
chiefly of Venice and central Italy, cege | 
in meagre woe-begone ill-drawn saints, an 
livid gory pietas; such as cannot but be pain- 
ful to any one not of the most far-gone enthu- 
siasm, and ostrich-like digestion in such matters 
—according to a recent mania, which we fer- 
vidly hope and trust is now on the decline. 
The collection, in short, is too like in tone to 
the Chamber of Medieval Horrors in our own 
National Gallery, that melancholy monument 
of the abject superstition of former ages, am 
of the spurious sentimentalism of our own, that 
costly débris of an extravagant second Renais- 
sance, which, unless we are much mistaken, 
our successors will be glad to exchange ¢ 
masse, for a single lovely classical fragment, oF 
even a good Dutch picture. ; 

A ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ by Gentile da 
Fabriano, has been alluded to by a learn 


»wering to the same tone, | German critic as a particularly fine work, by 4 


as they sometimes did, higher themes, for which | painter on whom he expatiates in his most 


they were far less fitted. 


the full operation of their own natural gifts 
and left them little option in the matter. 


Besides Luino’s frescos, there are in the | lico and the early Venetians. 


But the ceaseless | charmingly picturesque captivating eee 
demand for church pictures of course prevented | Gentile h 


>| 


as been considered as a link of = 
inspirations (through his pupil Jacopo, 


father of the two Bellini), between Fra Ange 
But, in truth, 


Milan Brera others by Gaudenzio Ferrari, the | this lauded production is utterly destitute 0 
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merit. In form and style, indeed, it is some- 
thing half-way between a Hindoo picture and 
an Angelico, but devoid of all life and spiritu- 
ality. ‘To the Majesty of Heaven the painter 
has only been able to give the visage of hoary 
and rustical imbecility, a smart heavy crown, 
and the childish barbarous pomp of the most 


piece of old painting, made up of exquisite | little of Raphael here; the conception being 
russets and delicate silvery grays, which are | Perugino’s even down to many of the minutest 
clearness itself, and so luminous as to unite | details ;* and the picture is chiefly interesting 


can | 
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uncouth mythology. In an enthroned Madonna 
with saints, by Alunno, the chief prototype of | 
Perugino, the arrangement, the ornaments, and | 
innocent prettiness, are, with far more sense 
and feeling, all closely imitated from Ange- | 
lico; but the sweet seraphic inspiration to | 
which the Beato ascended in two or three | 
masterpieces, was uncopyable even by him- | 
self. Here, too, is a picture by that rare artist, 
Fra Carnivale, of Federigo, Duke of Urbino, 
a pontifical champion, and a Mecenas to | 
boot, kneeling before the Madonna and a com- | 
pany of morbidly grave and solemn saints; in | 
which it is to be observed that the gleam of | 
the duke’s armour, the architecture, and other | 
accessories, are realized as fully as they could | 
be by our present Pre-Raphaelites, with more 
transparency and pure simplicity of execution ; | 
such realization being, indeed, even in the 
Italian painters of that period, often more 
remarkable than their powers of expression. 
This may certainly be said of an ‘Annunciation’ 
by Giovanni Santi, Raphael’s father, one of the 
very few of his pictures remaining. In some 
of the others is a decided feeling for that 
beauty aud elegance, which in his son found 
their highest expression ; but here, with much 
elaborate ornamental architecture, we have 
figures inexpressive and uninteresting in every 
respect. 

We pass briefly the numerous works of the 
early Venetians at Milan, having already given 
our impressions of those painters in papers 
published in this journal on the subject of their 
pictures at Venice. ‘The two or three by Gio- 
vanni Bellini in the Brera are rude ugly lugu- 
brious works, the productions of a rarely gilted 
mind temporarily deadened by an uncouth 
monkish spiritualism. We should question their 
genuineness, but that the same mortal taint 
obtrudes itself in his earlier undoubted works 
at Venice. It really seems as if the example of | 
his own pupils, Giorgione and Titian, quickened | 
in him, at a late period of life, that sense of | 
beauty, which, united with his own pious feel- | 
ing, raised his two or three masterpieces, | 
produced in advanced years, into marvellous 





triumphs of serene and tender old age. We | 


trust that the agents for our National Collection 
do not forget that the finest of them is buried 


harmoniously with the gilding with which the | asa ey of the existence in the young Sanzio’s 


ay cupolas and arches are daintily touched. 
ike the women seated on the ground at the 
feet of the Evangelist in the picture itself, did 
we sit on the ground before this delightful 
memorial of bygone ages; for no seats were 
supplied in that then Austrian gallery. Our 
experience was there certainly obtained at some 
sacrifice of personal dignity. 

Longhi’s engraving of the ‘ Marriage of the 
Virgin’ by the youthful Raphael, one of the 
loveliest of prints, made me highly desirous of 
seeing the original, which is the most celebrated 
picture in this collection. The suitors of the 
Virgin deposited their wands in the temple for 
a sign; and he whose wand blossomed was to 
be deemed the chosen one. And now St. Joseph 


stands bearing, like a sceptre, his wand, which | 


sprinkled no doubt with holy water in the 
night by the angels, has budded with lilies ; 
and his other hand, guided by the venerable 


high priest, presents the ring to the bride. | 


She, a lovely young creature, full of saintly 
grace and modesty, like one already set apart 
and sanctified for her supremely honoured 
function, advances with downcast eyes, as if 
she heard the angels singing the liymenean, 
and scattering fadcless lilies in her path. Grace 
is further made to adorn her in the very folds 
of her drapery, and the light gauzy scarves, 
which wreathe her shoulders and gentle maidenly 
breast with so tender a flow of lines, that they 
seem conscious of the loveliness they encircle : 
that form of itself convinces that no light 
thought was ever harboured there. Behind the 
bridegroom, the disappointed suitors in quaint 
bonnets and costumes of the painter’s times, 
fretfully break their barren wands. Two of them 
are portraits of Raphael and his friend, Perugino 
—no disappointed suitors for the ideal apprehen- 
sion of the Virgin's beauties and graces—and 
Bramante is a third. And opposite stand the 
bridesmaids, the virgins of the temple, most lady- 
like figures, also in quaintly-elegant costumes, 
and with gentle pensive sympathies in their 
looks, which perhaps may soon waken the dis- 
concerted youths on the other side to the trust 
that there is, possibly, consolation in the world 
for them still. A feeling for beauty, and 
harmony, and lovely order, in the true spirit 
of Raphael, may be traced no whit the less 
through every subordinate line and form; and 
partly through this, a heavenly grace seems to 
descend on that company in an especial manner. 


in an obseure and shabby church near the | It isa 4 ee worthy, indeed, of the marble 


Rialto. The apparent poverty of the place | roof of 


Lilan Cathedral, before that crowning 


may well suggest the fear that both this, and | pavilion, and the avenues of fair and delicate 
the matchless Sebastian del Piombo which | spires, with the cloudless sky, and the blush of 


hangs beside it, may else be easily obtained by | > pi 
} and of that matchless background, within the 


some one a little more vigilant. The foremost 
of Bellini’s competitors Victor Carpaccio, whose 


later works are softened by more of the Umbrian , 


grace and charm, is better represented at the 


Brera. His single figure of St. Stephen in a | 


rich ecclesiastical dress is beautifully serene and 


saintly, and the pure subdued harmony of the | 
| of Raphael only, but of my ony and the en- 


colours very exquisite. But the great work of 
this school in the present collection is the 


large masterpiece of Gentile Bellini, of St. Mark | 
preaching to a most orderly and reverential | 


crowd, and a cameleopard, with a many-domed 
church in the background exceedingly like St. 
Mark’s at Venice. ‘The crowd of women seated 
on the ground in high turbans and veils be- 
fore the Evangelist, reminds one of Constanti- 
nople, and the painter’s patron, Mahomet IL. ; 
but the rows of male auditors standing behind 
are surely truthful portraits of Venetian bur- 
gesses, humble, homely, thoughtful, pious men, 
Whose faces are most softly and delicately 
coloured and wrought. The church in the 
background is, in an especial degree, a glorious 


Monte Rosa between. The sight of the picture, 


same morning, may sufficiently account for such 
an association, and perhaps justify it. 

The above is a moderate description of an 
actually-existing work of Art; but before the 
original picture, it becomes manifest that it 
applies fully to the print only—to a work not 


graver Longhi, who has here rectified the 
errors, and fulfilled the shortcomings of the 
inexperienced young painter with a “4 and 
matchless skill, which, as we suppose, Is by no 
means sufficiently appreciated. Those who 
have been delighted with the lovely heads in 
the print, or with the unqualified tones of glow- 
ing criticism so often applied to the original 
picture, will be startled indeed at the little | 
pursed-up features in the latter, devoid of ex- | 
pression, and especially at the nugatory face of | 


' the Madonna, barren of every attractive quality. 


The silvery clearness of the incomparable print, 
too, is a perfect contrast to the hot and heavy 
colour of the original. But in fact there is | 





| mind, to an extraordinary degree, of one quality 
of true greatness—sympathy. He had now 
left Perugino, and begun his career indepen- 
dently, with symptoms of emancipation of style 
also; yet here, as if in the very tenderness of 
his recollections, he seems to relapse entirely 
into the master whom he always continued to 
love and honour; for nothing can be more 
thoroughly Peruginesque in every point. 
Francia is the cor cordium, the heart of 
hearts of the real Pre-Raphaelites : a softness 
and warmth of humanity above the conceptions 
of the other seraphic painters, are here ms the 
shadow of the Dove’s wings. He has a work 
in the Brera, not comparable indeed to the 
matchless pair in our own gallery, but remind- 
ing one of their most rare purity luminousness 
and beauty of colour, especially in its landscape. 
|The subject is the Annunciation ; and behind 
| the Virgin and the angel is a little lake en- 
circled by gentle hills and trees, which receives 
_ into its bosom the crystal brightness of heaven 
as submissively and serenely as Mary’s spirit 
does that which is vouchsafed from above. 
Quaint and feeble enough are the landscape 
forms certainly : necastiies the mind is led to 
people them with the heavenly intelligences ; 
and ¢daé neither the geology nor botany of our 
present landscape painters would have sug- 
gested. Ina diary of this interesting painter’s, 
| there is preserved an affectionate record of the 
day when his beloved ‘Timoteo delle Vite finally 
left his studio. This disciple of Francia’s was 
| one of the few who caught some of the graces 
| originated by Raphael, his fellow townsman, 
with true feeling: his pictures are extremely 
rare; and one of the best of them is amongst 
the most beautiful in the Brera. The Con- 
‘ception of the Virgin is here, however, repre- 








| sented with an unfortunately mistaken mystical 


ingenuity. The Divine Infant descends towards 
the virgin, standing on the Sacred Dove. Be- 
tween two saints, she looks up, indeed, with 
all the devotional beauty which the painter 
could impart to her: but not the less, the 
picturesque conceit being condemned by the 
priesthood as unsound, the picture was con- 
signed to ignominious darkness for many years, 
and the painter himself narrowly escaped a 
prosecution. The saints here retain traces of 
the old asceticism ; but the My. is set off by 
that peculiar Raphaelesque elegance, which 
need not surprise us in the most refined assistant 
in the lovelier works of the Vatican. ‘The light 
pure beauty of the colour and execution, too, 
show that it must have been a serious loss to 
the young prince of painters, when his beloved 
Timoteo (preferring to all things native Urbino) 
left him at an early period in the hands of 
assistants but heavy-handed and inferior. 
But let not the reader fear that we shall 
‘detain him much longer in the Brera. One of 
its later pictures, the Guereino, of ‘Abraham 
vutting away Hagar,’ Byron made celebrated— 
+ liked it—it seemed to him “natural and 
goodly ;” and Moore followed, with some en- 
thusiasm, in the luminous wake of his opinion. 
But, alas, that was before the flood. Hear 
Mr. Ruskin—* The grief of Guercino’s Hagar 
is partly despicable, partly disgusting, partly 
ridiculous: it is not the grief of the injured 





® Ina most beautiful drawing in the Louvre by Perugino 
of the ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ the drapery of the 
Virgin is fold for fold the same with that of the Madonna 
in this picture: but it is interesting to see what additional 
teauty Raphael gives by his graceful amplification of Pera- 
gino’s excellent but meagrely and stiffly drawn motives. 
Perugino delighted to adorn not the saints only with a 
poetic gracefulness of attire. “ Pietro took a very beautifal 
girl to wife, and she bore him children. He is said to have 
had so much pleasure in seeing her wear becoming head- 
dresses, that he occasionally arranged this part of her twilet 
with his own hands.” 
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Egyptian, 
destiny 0 


servant of all work turned away for stealing | polis of 


tea and sugar.” This sneer may answer in- 
differently well behind Guercino’s back ; but 
how it dwindles in his presence—even beneath 
a counter sneer! We grant that there is 
nothing expressly lofty in the handmaiden’s 
countenance. It might perhaps have been 
still better had there been; though, on the 
other hand, the assumption that the destiny of 
a nation was in her heart, seems a little gra- 
tuitous, and open to mild controversy. But in 
sober simplest fact, the grief is neither despi- 
cable nor ridiculous, but “ natural and goodly,” 
as Byron has very well described it ; so natural, 
the eyes filling with tears, the brow delicately 
knitted, that we think we never saw the touch- 
ing pain of ordinary tears expressed so com- 
pletely, or with so much refinement. We are 
aware that in this most advanced and intellectual 
age, mere tears, “ women’s weapons, water- 
drops” —“ those weapons of her weakness, 
have lost much of their delusive power over us ; 
and that we require the highest and most puri- 
fied moral grounds for our sympathies; still 
(woe’s me!) something of our forefathers’ rude 
benighted facility of sentiment comes creeping 
over us now and then: sometimes we feel 
prone to condole with mere pain and grief as 
pain and grief, without stopping to inquire the 
cause, nay even undeterred by a cause that is 
not perfectly legitimate. From even “a ser- 
vant of all work turned away for stealing tea 
and sugar” who could look thus, we firmly 
believe we should be unable to withhold some 
tinge of respectful commiseration. 

The large Bonifazio here, so long ascribed to 
Giorgione, and called ‘The Finding of Moses,’ 
is simply a romantic Italian féte champétre, 
with something of the artless quaintness of an 
old tapestry of a rural castle in its want of 
grouping, its antiquated gusto, but with all the 
glow freshness a splendour of true Venetian 
colour, in which this Veronese painter some- 
times fairly vied with Titian. There is also 
something of the charming Titian and Gior- 
gione pastoral sentiment of love to be found out 
amongst that motley company—that is, if we 
but glance around with discernment. We 
may contrast the cheerfulness of this picture 
with the fine imaginative ‘St. Jerome’ by 
Titian. The ascetic saint is but dimly seen in 


the sympathetic twilight of the drear sultry | 


desert, kneeling, about to smite his macerated 
breast with a flint. It is a duplicate of a 
larger work in that.vast gloomy palatial desert 
the Escurial—a picture before which successive 
Kings of Spain have, no doubt, sat nursing that 
bigoted austerity which seems to have denied 
them things innocent only. It may possibly— 
this same picture—have suggested to Philip IT. 
to require with the next hair shirt, or change 
of sackcloth, a lacerating, goring flint as hard 
as—lhis own heart. But we could have wished 
Titian a better office than this. 


hat prince of colourists had a subject school, | ; 
| jesty and pensiveness of the Madonna are deeply impres- 


not only at Venice, but at Brescia; and two 
of its ornaments, Moretto and Moroni, have 
dignified ecclesiastical altar-pieces in the Brera 
of which we will say a few words in conclusion, 


because of the recent introduction of Brescian | 


pictures into our own gallery, which perhaps 
may render some brief remarks not wholly un- 
acceptable at the present moment. ‘These 
Brescian painters, then, followed Titian wor- 
thily sometimes they came up to him—in 
eeclesiastical dignity, in perfection of grand 
broad solt painting of all save the faces and 
flesh tones, and in harmony of colour which 
howe : r with them is cooler 
though often of exquisite luminousness si 
cacy, and beauty, Tey took their an goo" 
irom the deep glow of sunset on the lagunes 
but rather from the aérial morning fairness of 


and more silvery, | 
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iven forth into the desert with the | their own mountains, near which Brescia is 
re a cn ‘* her heart, but of a | raised, known often (as lately) to be the metro- 


nerosity, and noble feeling, and spirit 
in Lombardy. Moroni was specially recom- 
| mended by ‘Titian to the magnates of Bergamo 
as the worthiest to take their portraits; and 
| even in his altar-piece in the Brera one may 
| see that portraiture was his forte. The saints 
beneath are much what Titian might have 
| painted, in the majestic and feeling adaptation 
| of fine living models they display ; but Moroni 
could not see above the clouds: the celestial 
figures are failures, coarse and poor. His 
| master, Moretto, by far surpassed him in grace, 
beauty, and tenderness of feeling, being in- 
deed the Brescian Raphael, who much studied 
him of Urbino, and moreover, was of so humble 
a piety, that when painting the ‘ Virgin,’ he pre- 
| pared himself by oo and fasting. And yet 
one at least of Moretto’s religious pictures 
seems to breathe the finest spirit of Italian 
| sentimental romance. We allude to his ‘St. 
Justina,’ one of the loveliest and most elegant 
ornaments of the Belvidere at Vienna—that 
most brilliant collection of all that is romantic 
and splendid in Venetian Art especially, the 
recollection of which is one of the most glow- 
_ ing chapters in our memory; and amongst its 
separate images shines conspicuously that 
beautiful and noble lady whom Moretto has 
chosen to call St. Justina. Holding a palm- 
branch, she stands amidst a bright and rich 
Lombardy landscape encompassed with moun- 
tains; whilst on one side, Duke Hercules of 
Ferrara, kneeling, looks up to her with a sweet 
reverence, not unmeet for such an object, even 
were she nothing more than a mere fair woman, 
and yet, as we faithfully believe, not unworthy 
of a saint; for, at the least, canzoni which 
Petrarch would have sanctioned, beam in his 
eyes. She, meanwhile, returns his gaze with a 
mild, gracious, contemplative air. The colour- 
ing of this picture is somewhat peculiar, but 
extremely beautiful and harmonious. It ex- 
presses a pure cool daylight, with a subdued 
undertone of deep richness. 

The altar-piece by Moretto lately added to 
our gallery, though nothing comparable to this, 
is a dignified work, distinguished by a nobly 
tender manner of painting, and exquisite 
silvery Brescian tones. The Madonna and 
Child, indeed, are poorly conceived, (we doubt 
the advisableness of his well-intended fasting 
at this part of his themes—it may have chilled 
his fancy), but some of the saints below are 
truly grand and striking of aspect, and the 
St. Catherines in the clouds beautiful tender- 
thoughted figures. This work is an acquisition;* 





* The altar-piece in five compartments, by Romanino— 
another Brescian, added at the same time to the National 
Collection—is, notwithstanding some tender feeling and fine 
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painting in parts, so feeble on the whole, and so detective, as 
to be scarcely worth the space it occupies. The heavy 
monotonous, unnatural colour especially renders it little 
worthy of a painter who is the third in merit of the Bres- 
cians. On the other hand, the new picture by Borgognone, 
a somewhat early Milanese painter, is a decided gain—an 
unusually fine production of its class. The youthful ma- 
sive—the work of intense reverential feeling. But at the 
same time the walls were encumbered with a most insipid 
worthless altar-piece by Lorenzo Costa, and a vile * Nurs- 
ing of Jupiter’ by Giulio Romano. Is it quite vain to 
hope that the most ordinary degree of consistency and 
good taste shall be uniformly exercised in the choice of 
our national pictures? Several of them are such unmi- 
tigated eyesores, so calculated to mislead the inexperienced 
take up so much room, moreover, that surely they ought 
to be expelled—that immense libel on Paul Veronese the 
* Adoration of the Magi,’ for instance, and the scrubbed ruin 
formerly ascribed at haphazard to Bellini and Giorgione. 
Even whilst the above was being written, our Gallery was 
further encumbered with another whole collection bought 
at Paris, for by far the most part also miserably worthless. 
But now we seem to be taking a new tack. Having been 
80 long tir d with purism, we are, all of a sudden, to be 
repelled with impurity. The new Bronzino is an ill-drawn 
vilely-coloured, every-way debased production, well worthy 
the court painter of such hardened cynical wretches as 
Duke Alessandro and Bianca Capello. Its only value is 
to illustrate the delightful truth that beauty cannot be 0. 
duced but by beauty of mind; for hotwithstanding f nt 
paruial acquaintance with the ordinarily received forms 
and types of beauty, the result is mere awkwardness, and 


_ een 


: — 


but the same painter’s portrait of ; 
nobleman, also recently obtained for the Neng 
Collection, is so interesting in its peculiar wa 
that we were much concerned when the heneast 
able member for Brighton, the other da ra 
nounced it in the House of Commons, re ade 
pany with other works repudiated, as we con- 
| ceive, quite justly. Rarely do we meet with 
a portrait so felicitously romantic in conception 

ere we have familiarized for us at once. if 
not the Hero, at least a prominent and interest. 
| ing character of the Ttalian novel, and, we ma: 

add, of the Elizabethan tragedy founded on if 
In that rich dress, so worthy of a gentleman 
and a cavalier, he leans upon his hand, with 
upturned eye, meditating, we doubt not, some 
highly dramatic issues. Even so Benvolio might 
look, thinking what risk his love-lost friend in. 
curs; or Tybalt, perhaps, in a subdued, thought- 
ful moment—but he is “his own affection’s 
councillor.” Would he were a little handsomer 
or, at any rate, that the face were somewhat 
better drawn and modelled ; for it is not only a 
most interesting conception, but in every other 
respect an admirable piece of painting, firm, 
solid, yet tender, of an harmonious cool richness 
of colour, and with a peculiar delicate play of 
living light upon it, worthy of all admiration, 
Specially are we fascinated with the rich morone 
and yellow damasked curtain behind, scattered 
with this uncertain wavering light, just such 
as is reflected through the palace windows of 
Venice, or Verona, from the sunshine on the 
Canal Grande, or the Adige. We donot mean 
that this association was intended, but those 
who have — much in a gondola will enter 
into it. Would, we say, that we could ex- 
change the whole of our Room of Orcagnie 
Horrors on the right as you first enter (the 
Borgognone excepted), and the staircase to 
boot, for one other such picture as this! 

We say so, because we believe that there 
are few visitors who do not find them pain- 
fully oppressive. Formerly, alas, we entered 
the National Gallery with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion; for notwithstanding the smallness and 
incompleteness of the collection, excellence 
greatly predominated; and there was, at least, 
due proportion between the number of great 
and inferior works. But now that propor- 
tion is no more. Mere rubbish of large di- 
mensions is beginning to prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent; and at the very outset of the 
collection, the imagination is much untoned 
and nauseated by the uncouthness and imbe- 
cility of monkish altar-pieces with their gaudy 
framework—productions outraging common 
sense, Christianity, Nature, and Art in every 
way—Orcagna-saints, of aspect fit to preside at 
an Indian Suttee, spiritualities in religious 
expression and artistic style only worthy of 
a Buddhist monastery, idiotically loathsome 
Pietas and Crucifixes, over which reverence 
and decency would alike fain drop a veil. It 
is surely now high time that the habit of pur- 
chasing such works—a habit bred of antiqua- 
rians and eloquent writers who know little or 
nothing of Art, should cease. We cannot 
willin ly look upon our National — as in 


any degree a museum of archeology and histo- 
rical illustration, but simply as a gallery of Art 
—of good and sound Art, of models for delight 
and emulation, not a crowded accumulation of 
objects in themselves worthless and hideous, 
however conducive to antiquarian erudition. 
The national funds should not be lavished on 
such quaint and dreary curiosities, to the end 
that when some admirable work presents itself, 





hard straggling ugliness. The most worthless new Paris 
Bordone is but a mere maudlin variation of the a 
painfully earthy tone. Such works are truly lamentable 
blotches on the once fair face of our Gallery. And ue 
“Titian” is that patched, heterogeneous piece of half 
scholar’s work, to hang beside the ‘ Bacchus and‘ Ariadne: 
We doubt whether it will be possible in another genett- 
tion to restore the former degree of predominance of 
good over the bad. 
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those funds should be found exhausted, or 
inadequate. Many of those already collected 
are so utterly worthless, that we earnestly hope 
the trustees will by and by avail themselves of 
the legal resource of an auction for the win- 
nowing and purification of the huge mass ; or, 
at any rate, that they will send them to the 
shady corridors of one of our museums of his- 
torical and natural curiosities. The whole 
collection purchased in the lump at Florence 
is even curiously valueless. Only one work 
of each of the prixcipal Giotteschi, and 
that invariably the smallest, should be re- 
tained: a cabinet Orcagna ought to content us 
thoroughly. Not that we would by any means 
repudiate our whole collection up to the time 
of Masaccio, for several of the later works 
within this limit have great merit ; but wher- 
ever the choice has been made on the anti- 
quarian principle, the = ought to be dis- 
patched elsewhere. Furthermore, Numbers 
without Merit, is the worst possible motto for 
a public collection of pictures ; for nothing 
else so bewilders, fatigues, and discourages the 
uninformed as an unwinnowed multitude of 
objects of this kind ; nothing else is so likely 
to deter them from further pursuit of the sub- 
ject. And with regard to the more cultivated 
order of observers, nothing so tends to diminish 
imaginative enjoyment as such an obtrusion of 
the bad, the hideous, and repulsive. Our 
National Gallery ought to be a sanctuary of 
good taste, dedicated to the beautiful and the 
true; and therefore we should much rejoice to 
find all which seems to ignore these qualities— 
though worthy, perhaps, of being preserved on 
other grounds—set apart with our purely ethno- 
logical or antiquarian curiosities. 

Yet amongst recent acquisitions of the Pre- 
Raphael period, some there certainly are which 
one would preserve the more carefully, inas- 
much as, with unmistakable dawnings of ex- 
cellent Art, there may be found in them de- 
lineations of character and expression of high 
moral import: though, to be sure, it is not 
exactly the kind of moral for which such pic- 
tures were painted, or have been recently 
preferred amongst us. To a discriminative ob- 
server they are an instructive illustration and 
warning of what asceticism leads to. Contem- 
plate, especially, that kneeling St. Francis, by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, the very type of grovelling 
inexpugnable superstition, of spiritual pauper- 
ism, worthy indeed of the apostle of that lazy 
falsely-dreaming mendicancy which has been 





PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 





Tuts is the name given by Sir Henry James, R.E., 
to a process which he has recently introduced—the 
object of which is to obtain copies of engravings, 
maps, manuscripts, and the like, by a photographic 
process, and to transfer the photograph directly to 
a zinc-plate, from which any number of copies can 
be printed. Colonel Sir H. James has for some 
time employed photography for the purpose of re- 
ducing the Ordnance Survey Maps from the large to 
the smaller scale. It will be readily understood by 
all who are in the least degree acquainted with the 
camera-obscura, that this can be accomplished by 
carefully adjusting the distance between the lens of 
the instrument and the object to be copied. In 
copying upon the reduced scale the Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey, the greatest delicacy is required ; 
and this has been secured in the Map Office, at 
Southampton, by moving the camera-obscura upon 
an accurately graduated plane-scale. ‘The perfection 
obtained is such that a committee appointed to inquire 
into the value of the process state, “ that the greatest 
error in any part of the reduced plans does not 
exceed the 1-400th part of an inch, and that the 
annual saving effected amounts to £1,615.” 
Advancing from this valuable application for 
reducing maps, &c., Sir Henry James has arrived at 


| the following process of printing them. The nega- 


| 


| 





the very sore of Italy for ages, and which the 
admirable Farini is now so auspiciously and 
delightfully sweeping away from the Emilian 
provinces, with a besom fashioned surely of | 
sacred palms and sweet fadeless amaranth. Or 
survey Marco Zoppo’s ‘St. Dominick,’ who 
looks as though, in the crucible of school theo- 
logy, he had transmuted all feeling and intellect 
into some remorseless dogma, to be enforced 
with no consideration for transitory pains, or 
scruples, or affections of humanity. Has he 
not—survey him attentively when next you 
go to the National Gallery—the very aspect of 
one who, by constantly dreaming of the ab- 
stract and the infinite, has lost the power of 
regarding the corporate or the individual ? 
Does he not seem exalted there, with all his 
mystical barbaric attributes or paraphernalia, 
as the presiding divinity of innumerable Auto- 
da-fés ? which indeed he was, nothing less. Or 
look at Borgognone’s ‘St. Catherine of Siena,’ 
with all the humanity washed out of her coun- 
tenance, piteously, by the waters of purism. | 
‘Two or three such pictures as these, collected | 
chiefly in consequence of the exhortations of | 
medieval sentimentalists, may indeed well re- | 
main, to counteract, if not to crumble into its 
original mortal dust, the charm raised by 
their fascinating eloquence. 


W. P. Baytey. 














tive obtained in the camera-obscura is placed on 
paper which has been washed over with bichromate 
of potash and gum, and then dried. The use of the 
bichromate of potash was introduced by Mr. Mungo 
Ponton, and subsequently a very pleasing modifi- 
cation of his process, called the chromotype, was 
published by Mr. Robert Hunt, at the meeting of 
the British Association at Cork. Another applica- 
tion of this peculiar salt as a photographic agent was 
then made by M. Edmond Becquerel. Afterwards 
Mr. Pretsch employed it in his interesting process of 
photo-galvanography ; and, still later, Mr. H. Fox 
Talbot uses it in his photoglyphic engraving. The 
value of this salt depends in all those examples upon 
a remarkable peculiarity possessed by it. When 
exposed to light, in contact with organic matter, it 
is decomposed, and the chromic acid enters into 
powerful combination with the organic body, what- 
ever it may be, so that it is rendered insoluble over 
all those parts which have been exposed to solar 
influences. In this particular process, the collodion 
negative picture being pressed close to the paper 
prepared with the bichromate of potash and gum, is 
exposed to solar action. he picture so obtained is 
then coated over its whole surface with lithographic 
ink, and a stream of hot water is then poured upon 
it. Now, as all the parts which have been exposed 
to light have become by that exposure insoluble, 
they remain uninfluenced by the hot water, but all 
the other parts are removed, and thus is obtained 
the outline of a map, or of any picture or document, 
in a state ready to be transferred to zinc, stone, or 
to a copper-plate. The following extract from a 
communication made by Colonel Sir Henry James 
to The Photographie News still further explains the 


| process and its application. 


“ Since the publication of this report” (that is, 


| the report of the committee on the reducing process 
| alluded to), “‘ Captain A. de Courey Scott, R.E., who 
| has charge of this branch of the work, has been 


experimenting for the purpose of producing the 
reduced photographs in a state to be at once trans- 
ferred either to zinc, or to the waxed surface of the 
copper-plates for the engraver; and with the aid of 
Mr. Appel, who is so well known for his great skill 
in zincography, and the assistance of Corporal A. G. 
Rider, R.E., one of our photographers, we have, I 
think, perfectly succeeded ; our success being due to 
the fact, that we have in this establishment both 
first-rate photographers and first-rate zincographers, 
although I am myself neither the one nor the other. 

“The process by which the photo-zincographs of 


| the ancient MS. from the Record Office (supposed 


to be of the time of Edward I.) were made, is in 
principle similar to that described as the carbon 
process of M. Asser, of Amsterdam, and which con- 
sists in coating paper with a solution of bichromate 
of potassa and gum, exposing it, when dry, under a 
negative highly ‘ inteusified,’ then applying litho- 
graphic ink to the whole surface, and afterwards 
removing that which is on the soluble portion of the 


bichromate of potassa, and transferring the 
thus produced sae : 5 

“But, although in principle the process is the 
same as M. Asser’s, the success we have obtained 
arises from variations in the methods employed at 
almost every stage of the process, as, for example, 
in coating the whole surface of the paper with ink, 
and again removing the superfluous ink, both objects 
being obtained by passing the paper through the 
press on zine plates, evenly covered with lithographic 
ink, and then again by using the ‘ Anastatic ’ process 
instead of the process of transferring to zine. 

“The object we have in view is the production of 
facsimiles of plans, or MSS., or line engravings of 
any kind, and therefore we do not encounter the 
difficulties which those who seek the production of 
gradations in shade or half-tones do; but we have 
arrived at this important result—viz. that we can 
now produce, at a very trifling cost, any number of 
facsimiles of the aucient records of the kingdom, 
such as Doomsday Book, or the Pipe or Patent 
Rolls, or we can take facsimiles of the MS. Bibles, 
&e., without even touching the originals, and this, I 
think, will be a most important application of the 
art of photo-zincography,” 

Nothing can be more perfect than the copies ob- 
tained by this means of ancient manuscripts and of 
black-letter pages. ‘There is without doubt a very 
extended application to be made of this process, which 
is at ouce simple and economical, R. H. 


oo 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 


FOR PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART. 





In October last we brought the objects of this 
society before the notice of our readers; its subse- 
quent publications now claim our further considera- 
tion. In the earlier years of its existence, it appealed 
in somewhat hard and dry woodcuts, taken from the 
Giotto Chapel, at Padua, to the initiated few. It 
now, however, claims in a new career, a wider useful- 
ness and a more extended popularity. Chromo-litho- 
graphy in its present advanced stage, reaching all but 
an ultimate perfection, has enabled this society to 
indulge in the fascination of colour without sur- 
rendering that higher and still more spiritual attribute 
—the beauty, and the expression of form. The 
Arundel Society has accordingly employed a skilled 
Italian artist in the making of coloured drawings, 
from some of the rarer and more important Italian 
frescoes. These drawings are copied and indefinitely 
multiplied by the chromo-lithographic process ; thus 
the subscribers, and, indeed, the general English 
public, are enabled for the first time accurately to 
judge of, and intimately to enjoy, those great pictorial 
works which have decorated the medieval church, 
and added solemnity to the secluded cloister. 
Accuracy of drawing is still further secured by 
tracings taken from the heads of the more important 
figures, and published in outline as accompaniments 
to the coloured lithograph. ‘This is the general 
plan of operation, and we now proceed, in few 
words, to tell our readers in what manner the 
Arundel Society is carrying into execution its laud- 
able iutent. 

The society has, we think, rightly shown a 
preference for those early and purely Christian 
painters, till late long neglected, but now for- 
tunately exerting so salutary an influence upon 
the Arts of modern Europe. Pinturicchio, born 
in the spiritual school of Siena, baptized and nur- 
tured in the deep devotion of Umbria, was a 
master of the type specially suited for Pre-Raphaelite 
tastes and Anglican sympathies. Accordingly, the 
society sent its chosen artist to the church in the 
small town of Spello, set upon a hill, where 
the masterpieces of this spiritual painter lie in 
forlorn neglect, threatened with destruction and 
decay. A chromo-lithograph of ‘ Christ among the 
Doctors,’ taken from this church, was last year issued 
to the subscribers ; and ‘the Nativity,’ a companion 
work, has within the last few days been likewise 
published. The members have also received a truly 
beauteou spicture, ‘the Burial of St. Catherine,’ 
by Luini, from the Brera in Milan. Laini we love 
as one of the tenderest of painters; living at the 
happy epoch when the earnest faith of early days, 
yet unextinguished, was most happily blended with 
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that intellectual knowledge which Art, in its progress, 
had at length accumulated. Milan, and other neigh- | 
bouring towns in Northern Italy, are rich in the 
exquisite works of this true and right-minded painter, 
the only worthy enccessor of Da Vinci. Among all 
his conceptions, we know of none more touching 
and pathetic than this ‘ Burial of St. Catherine, 
hallowed by attendant angels, lovely in that beauty 
which the true artist ever chooses as the emblem of 
heavenly bliss and purity. As an “ occasional 
publication,” the society has also within the last few 
months executed an exact facsimile from Giotto's 
well-known portrait of Dante, in the Bargello 
Chapel of Florence. The head is of historic import- 
ance, painted by Giotto, the friend of Dante. Its 
identity in the fresco itself is now, however, virtually | 
lost under those modern restorations, which, in | 
Italy, are indeed the most fatal of all destroyers, 
not excepting time itself. This facsimile of the | 
work, just as it was found when first cleared from | 
whitewash, and ere it had suffered from repainting, 
is therefore of special interest and importance. 
Materials for future publications are fast accumu- 
lating; yet destruction, making still more rapid 
advances, will, it is feared, not stay her hand till the 
society, by the ordinary means of operation, has 
secured to itself works which in the history of Art 
are of inestimable value. The havoc which time has 
already made is terrible. And in the impending 
state of Italy—the victim probably in coming 
years of military rapine, political uproar, and 
social anarchy—what devastation may not over- 
take pictures which a stray canuon shot will 
suflice. to destroy! The council of the Arundel 
Society have therefore thought that, in the interest of 
European Art, it becomes their duty, ere it may be 
too late, to secure by accurate copies works perishing 
by neglect, or threatened with more violent and 
immediate destruction. They have consequently 
opened a special “Copying Fund,” to which they 
now invite contributions, Already the _ first- 
fruits of this newly directed effort may be seen 
hung round the rooms of the society. We have 
viewed in these rooms, with pleasure, an excellent 
copy of Masaccio’s ‘Tribute Money,’ from the 
far-famed Brancacci Chapel, in Florence, a work 
to which’ Raphael himself was indebted in his 
Cartoon at Hampton Court. There also may 
be found copies from frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli 
—pictures of pure spiritual feeling, to which 
many an artist has made his pilgrimage. And 
lastly, though certainly not least, two exquisite 
drawings from Francesco Francia, in the desecrated 
chapel of St. Cecilia—a master of such rare 
excellence and beauty as worthily to win the name 
of Raphael of Bologna, It is thus the object of 
the society to form a collection of water-colour | 
drawings, tracings, and photographs, from the great 
frescoes of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, and to publish from time to time, according 
to the means at its disposal, coloured transcripts 
which will indeed constitute in themselves a gallery 
and a history. 7 
Italy, in fact, offers to this society exhaustless 
treasure. Not a town even in the fastnesses of the 
Apennines that is not rich in works which here, in 
Northern Parope, would be deemed a glorions 
heritage. Masters searcely heard of beyond the 
uarrow confines of a local reputation, were 
dowered with that love of beauty, and hallowed 
by that rapt devotion, which either the world no 
longer knows, or Art has ceased to recognise. 
The task, then, which the Arundel Society has set 
itself to perform is among the most noble and the 
-_ useful It may teach a utilitarian age what 
vine works men in days of old wrought for the 
honour of God, and the glory of his temple. It may 
show to a school of literal and naturalistic art, the 
ey a 
vy} 0 inculeate and 
enturce those immutable principles in which all 
noble Art originates—those essential truths for 


lack of which many a modern work is doomed to 
perish. 








J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 


It may be well to lay some stress ou the fact, 


that this valuable societ 
private subscriptions, fo 
8 made; 


y 1s maintained entirely by 
t which a very ample return | 
good may be largely 
list of subscribers. a 





its power to do 
imereased by au augmented 
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SIMPLICITY. 


J. B. Greuze, Painter. F. Joubert, Engraver. 


We presume this picture to be a portrait, but we 
have no record of the fair sitter. ‘Greuze, one of the 
best colourists of the French school, and one of the 
most fascinating painters of feminine beanty—when 
he restrained his imagination within the limits of 
decorum, from which it was too apt to go astray— 
was a kind of Art-idol among /es belles dames of 
France and their gallant cavaliers. The former wor- 
shipped him for his recognition of their charms in 
the manner in which he transferred them to his 


| canvases, and the latter rendered him their homage 


because he placed before them such objects as they 
inost delighted to look upon. Men who cared nothing 
for Art, except as a medium of unworthy grati- 
fications, sought after his pictures, and prized them 
as the choicest gems in their cabinets, only on account 
of their fascinating power—not to subdue what is evil 
in human nature, but to prompt and encourage it. 
We believe there have been few, if any, painters 
whose works, frequently, are so open to condemnation. 
But there are two sides to his character as a 
painter; one has just been hinted at, the other, and 
the brighter side, is that in which he now appears 
before us. His portraits of young girls and of 
children are by far the most pleasing of his works, 
“especially,” as it has been said, “when he paints 
them as nature formed them, with the untutored 
simplicity and innocence of infancy, before they are 
spoiled by injudicious education, and tricked out 
with the dress and air of coquettes.” The picture 
we have engraved is not altogether free from this 
objection, but it is so trivial in its nature as to be 
overpowered by the sweetness of the face and the 
elegance of the whole treatment. The countenance 
is that of a young girl, bright and intellectual ; her 
large dark eyes are gazing fixedly upon’ some ob- 
ject, and yet without showing any definite intent 
or meaning; the lips are slightly parted, and the 
pervading: expression of the face inclines more to 
pensiveness than to any other recognisable feeling. 
But the bust of the figure is that of a young woman, 
and in adopting this the artist has exhibited inatten- 
tiun to congruity of treatment, and a leaning towards 
that coquettishness which destroys the simplicity of 
so many of his subjects. The grace of the compo- 
sition is not affected thereby, yet a doubt, which 
ought not to exist in any work of Art, arises as to 
identity of age. One may sometimes be at a loss to 
discover the exact number of summers that have 
passed over the head of a female when she is pre- 
sumed to have reached thirty ; but there ought to be 
no uncertainty, except where nature seems to have 
unduly ripened childhood into womanhood, as to 
whether a young girl is ten years old or twenty. 
The costume of this figure is fanciful but very 
picturesque, and it can scarcely be called affected. 
A light black lace veil is thrown carelessly over the 
head and shoulders, partly concealing the masses of 
long curly hair of a rich brown colour, and is tied 
loosely over the bosom, formiug, as it were, an orna- 
mental framework for the face, whose delicate tints 
acquire greater softness from the contrast, and at the 
same time are heightened by it. Such a mode of treat- 
ment could not have been judiciously adopted, except 
with such characteristics of physiognomy as are here. 
In all pictures of childhood or of girlhood, provided 
nature in her highest aud purest attributes is the 
point which the painter strives after, there is a 
never-ending source of delight. They are a kind of 
angel visitants to refresh us when we are weary, and 
to gladden when sorrowful. Old men luok at them, 
and time goes back fifty or sixty years, when such 
beings were first their playfellows, and then, perhaps, 
their dearest associates through life. Men im- 
mersed in the cares and business of life contemplate 
them till they forget, for a season, their anxieties, 
their toils, and disappointments ; and even the young 
regard them with a sympathetic feeliog, that in- 
wardly exclaims—“ Such are we.” Portrait-painters 
generally acknowledge that subjects of this class are 
the most difficult to delineate; and we imagine it 
is, for the most part, because the world has not 
yet set its unerring seal upon them. Temper, and 


passions, and even care, may have assailed the heart, 
| but have not attacked the outworks of the “human 


face divine,” so as to mar its beauty and freshness. 


—_—— 





FUSELI IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 


BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, 

Ow a blustering March day impetuous i 
must have bids born. In this Swise Engle 
painter there was always cropping out some 
trait’ of his ancestor the battle-painter, of 
his ‘ancestor the entomologist, or of his 
father the artist and the poet. Not that he 
himself, resting from his labours on Milton 
and Shakspere, ever painted a whirlpool of 
steel men, frothing with white plumes, and 
bristling with lances, but that the old im. 
petuosity, and fire, and energy that make a 
man delight in painting “battle-scenes were 
strong in the veins of the old lion of Somerset 
House ; not that he ever wrote about entomo- 
logy, but that he was always introducing moths’ 
portraits in his pictures, and was never tired 
of reading Huber or Spence ; not that he ever 
wrote any re poetry, but that he gave 
hypochondriacal Cowper some valuable and 
thoughtful hints for his Homer. As his father 
had known Klopstock, he knew Lavater; as 
his father had known Wieland, he knew 
Cowper of Olney. 

The old family tastes were perpetually break- 
ing out in him; and a fiery, poetical, entomo- 
logical artist he remained all the days of his 
life—led perforce by those old family instincts of 
blood that are so strong in all of us. St 
privilege of humanity this, of "bequeathin 
tastes and faculties—one of the most awful an 
responsible, perhaps, that humanity inherits. 
Daring, impetuous, exaggerated—must it be 
said >—somewhat flatulent, Fuseli of Zurich, 
the battle-painter’s descendant, remained all 
his life. 

Lely and Roubilliac, Scheemakers, Vivares, 
Cibber, all foreigners, would have given heaven 
knows what semi-eclectic and foreign bias to 
English art, had not Hogarth arisen, and 
founded a new school of gexre ; and with him 
Wilson, to originate English landscape ; and 
Reynolds, to bear away the palm for English 
portraiture. Fuseli, coming later, when foreign 
influence was less paramount, however, was ab- 
sorbed among the English painters. In spite of 
a certain German manner and mode of thinking, 
and especially a German love of the super- 
natural, Fuseli must always be ranked among 
English artists. , 

It seems difficult to realize the little Swiss 
boy—whom, about 1755 or so, we see strutting 
through the streets of Zurich, in a flame- 
coloured silk coat, that he has bought from 
the proceeds of some drawings sold to his 
schoolfellows—in the old eagle-nosed man, with 
the prominent eyes, of whom we have seen 
sketches, in after years, with projecting under 
lip, and neck sunk in his large-caped, eccen- 
tric coat, swearing at the noisy student lads 
at Somerset House, or rating Sam Strowager, 
the porter, for some trifling neglect; in him 
who teazes Nollekens, snubs sarcastic North- 
cote, abuses Opie, and talks of Reynolds as 
very unequal— Reynolds, to whom he had 
come, years ago, as a frightened Swiss boy, 
_ a portfolio of clever show drawings under 

is arm. 

We sce him taking his vigorous walk before 
breakfast ; his keen blue eye and aquiline nose 
known to every shopkeeper in the Strand ; 
his short, but well-made, figure driving down the 

leasant Strand street by Exeter "Change; ! 
»road chest breasting the hearty March — 
that is now breathing down the chimneys, al 
turning them into great mellow organ-plpes; 
that prophesy murmuringly of wreck . 
disaster upon our island shores. When he 
returns he will read Homer—favourite Homer— 
while the barber is aaa with him ; and at 
breakfast it will be all Mrs. Fuseli can do to 
keep him from poring all the time, between 
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abstracted mouthfuls of toast, and gulps of 
balmy tea, over some ype oy book. At 
half-past ten he will go into his studio, and 
paint, standing all the time, till six, when he 
will take a walk, then come home, and dress 
for dinner. In the evening, if he does not go 
into the world, he will look over prints, or 
amuse himself with drawing, and illustrating 
some book. 

Lavater—that strange enthusiast, who fancied 
himself like our Saviour—long after Fuseli bis 
old friend is dead, will describe him as an intrepid 
genius (vide his nose), burning with an energy 
that knew no trammels—vain, ambitious, and 
too impatient to be accurate or laborious, 
except by charges and dashes. In affections, 
impetuous, but cold; never loving the tender 
or the gentle, and unable to bend to any one. 
He was intended by nature for a great poet, 
painter, and orator; but the will, and not the 
mind, was deficient. 

He will always be the fiery little man, as 
when, in flame-coloured silk, at Zurich, he 
sat up illustrating Howlenglas, writing Ger- 
man verses, reading Shakspere, or shouting 
out battle songs from Homer. Always the 
violent man, morose as Barry, but more sociable ; 
who, even as a boy, got into such a scrape in 
the Swiss city by writing pamphlets against 
the insolent tyrannical city dignitary, who had 
insulted himself and gentle Lavater. 

Born, I should think, on some blustering, 
cold March day—which makes the little eagle- 
nosed man so boisterous, dwarfish, and crabbed; 
so bitter against Opie, so trenchant with bilious 
little Northcote, so cruel with old miserly 
Nollekens, so sharp on Constable, so crushin 
with courtly Lawrence—was Fuseli, the sma 
Tintoret of Somerset House. How diffieult it is 
to imagine the “Painter in ordinary to the 
Devil,””—the lineal descendant of Michael 
Angelo; the Robusto of the Academy; the 
stormy ghost-seer lecturer; the terror of boy- 
students, and of every one but Sam Strowager ; 
the gentle boy preacher; the patient, submissive, 
bowing pupil in the Humanities, under Bodmer 
and Brestinger,—arm in arm with Lavater, the 
pale, thin clergyman, who is “ meek as any 
maid,” and is all gentleness and forgiveness of 
injuries. What a strange companion for a man 
who is ever angry; always beating the noisy 
drum of argument ; always laying about him 
with the two-handed, double-edged, and self- 
wounding sword of satire and sarcasm !—the 
man who rode on a whirlwind, and wrote in 
a passion; the man who lowered Reynolds, 
despised Hogarth, and snubbed Gainsborough, 
and all because they did not cultivate the high 
historic style, 

Yes, it was in that very Somerset House 
that Swiss Fuseli removed to on being made 
Keeper, when, on the death of portly Wilson, he 
left his dreaming place in Berners Street. It 
was less dirty and more stately then, being fresh 
from the scaffolds of Sir William Chambers. 
Those great river gods, that now stare at me 
as I pass, with black vizards, were then white 
and new ; and Bacon’s weird figure of Father 
Thames, sprawled at his length, was less sooty 
and eraped than now. ‘The old house of the 
Protector Somerset, that John of Padua built, 
where Lord Hunsdon, and where Charles IL.’s 
poor neglected Portuguese wife lived, had 
fallen before Chambers’s Greek hands. 

Here, with ropy lines, Fuseli “ built up” his 
dream-creatures, stamped his foot, and raved 
of Michael Angelo; here he swore that half 
the students ought to have been tailors or 
bakers; here he railed at mere copies of 
nature—at landscapes, at portraits, and men 
who painted merely for money. He foams out 
his lectures, and describes to the frightened 
students how he used to lie on his back for 
weeks, looking up at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. They like to hear him rave in broken 


English, because it clears the air of his temper, | 
and makes him once more quiet and placable. 
They all know his bark is worse than his bite, 
and when, presently, he goes up to his studio, | 
a wag will write up on his door— 


“Hor Jomts rrom Ten TILL Four.” 


And the little man, coming out, will cry, 
“ They are a set of wild beasts, and I am their 
keeper!” and will laugh, because he knows 
he makes his dream-creatures’ elbows and knees 
too red, despising colour :—wild imagination, 
unchained, unchainable, being the deity he 
worships. 

I can imagine the little eagle-man, so loud, 
so vivacious, walking out through one of the | 
three arches of Somerset House, arm in arm | 
with Armstrong the poet, Bonnycastle the | 
arithmetician, Apollonian Lawrence, printer 
Johnson, Dr. Jenner, or old friend Goutts, 


muscular as a dwarf Samson, on the broad 
plain of the Athenian’s hand; but no compas- 
sionate tolerator will allow us to forgive the 
wild an | that, forgetful of all permanent 
truth and keeping, puts on the tiny head of one 


_ fairy a gipsy hat, and on another the sash and 


short-waisted dress of the artist’s own times. 
It might be a pretty vehicle for compliment to 
Mary Woolstoncroft or Angelica Kauffman, 
but the anachronism is an indelible blot in the 
artist’s pictures. It throws an ephemeral air 
over the whole, and leads us away from the 
Athenian wood and Pea-blossom, Mustard, 
and Cobweb, to Siddons’s soirées, and Law- 
rence’s drawing-rooms. No force of imagin- 
ation can render a fairy with a Polish hat, or a 
goblin with a Scotch bag-pipe, congruous with 
Shakspere’s dainty visions. We might pardon 
the tubular powdered curls and mannered sta- 
tuesque face of Titania, in the scene where Bot- 


railing at that coarse-tongued mountebank, | tom resumes his shape; we pardon the bound of 
Peter Pindar; or on his way to some friend’s | the fiery breathing nightmare, and—consider- 
gallery to look at pictures, or talking of poetry, | ing the poet’s ancestral entomological predilec- 
swearing that Pope had no invention, and | tions—even the moth-headed spirit and the 
that Metastasio was cold ; or, later still, prais- | fairy spectre emerging from the chrysalis; but 
ing Byron, and declaring that Turner’s land- | we cannot forgive these unceasing /aches, this 
scapes had genius, recommending Wilkie, or | reckless intrusion of all the chance faces Fuseli 


cheering Lawrence. 

Let us go up into his rooms, at Somerset | 
House, the night Fuseli dies at Lady Guilford’s | 
house, at Putney, listening for the wheels of | 
Lawrence’s carriage; and let us turn over | 
his sketches. Sam Strowager is in tears ; | 
Mrs. Fuseli is in the first agony of grief. 
Innumerable devils we shall find, and the great 
nightmare picture that first made his German 

enius for diablerie known. Here are sketches 
rom Dante, Shakspere, Milton, Gray, veined 
anatomical drawings, skeletons, in every atti- 
tude,—all that he did from his flame-coloured 
silk and green salad days to the time he left 
for Putney to die, in extreme old age. There 
is his first sketch of his first picture, ‘ Joseph 
interpreting the Dream,’ that he sold to 
Johnson the bookseller. There specially is the 
Nightmare that started from the stable in his 
brain, and ranall over England for the poor hire 
of twenty guineas. We see the ‘(dipus and his 
Daughters ;’ there are his contributions to the 
Shakspere Gallery of Alderman Boydell, and, 
next these, comes his ‘ Theodore and Honorio,’ 
that Cipriani was to have done for Walpole ; 
there are ‘ Dido’ and ‘ Francesca,’ and the Mil- 
ton Gallery, with the terrible ‘ Lazar House ;’ 
and the ‘ Night Hag,’ which his biographer, Mr. 
Knowles, bought; his ‘Hercules threatening 
Pluto;’ his ‘ Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ the 
subject Reynolds caricatured ; the ‘ Descent 
of Odin,’ ‘ Thor killing the Serpent,’ drawings 
from the old dramatists, gayer than decent, 
and even studies for his twelve last pictures. 

In this house, now so blank and silent—for 
even the students, hushed by respect, are to- 
night scarcely audible—let us review some of 
these wild man’s fancies. Here I find an en- | 
graving by Simon (Raphael Smith, and Moses | 
Houghton were his usual transcribers). It | 
represents Titania caressing the clown with the | 
ass’s head, while elves and gnomes sport and | 
caper around, some doing mock homage, others | 
intent on the various duties and amusements 
of the little fairy world. It seems to me full 
of faults and eccentricities. There is more | 
fancy than imagination about this leaf-framed 
dream. Bottom is a flayed Hercules, swollen 
with muscles; and the attendant, Puck, is a | 
miniature Atlas, or a stumpy gladiator. ‘There is | 
an organic tendency in this man (Fuseli) to swell 
out and exaggerate truths, because he thinks ex- 
aggerated muscles make his work resemble 
Michael Angelo’s; but fat is not strength, nor 
is wadding muscle. We allow that the Titania | 
is, in some degree, an actress beauty, and that | 











| 





| had beheld, perhaps the night before, at the 


evening party, or on the stage. Surely Art is 
ephemeral enough, without clothing it in the 
momentary caprices of local fashion. Despising 
all restraint of common sense, Fuseli was be- 
hind even his age in attention to the proprieties 
of costume, and that antiquarian detail that 
ives the craisemblable wo a picture. Like 
Vestall, Opie, Tresham, Smirke, Hamilton, 
and Northcote, with whom he worked on the 
Boydell Shakspere, he clothes all his characters 
in one dull, unreal, impossible, stage dress, 
conventional and ill devised, which he makes 
to fit, now Romeo, now Lear. His brawny, 
esticulating monsters of heroes wear tight 
foman armour of solid plate-steel, through 
which, with childish affectation, he makes the 
muscles display themselves, as if the steel 
were silk, in defiance not merely of sense, 
but of truth. If Opie is often coarse, Westall 
spindly, Northcote mannered, Smirke buffoonish, 
and Tresham weak, Fuseli is always strained 
and blustering, and standing on tip-toe, to 
make himself tall. His rapiers are all two- 
handed swords, and his figures are all drunken 
prize-fighters. His drapery is always swollen 
with March wind, and if he strives for sim- 
plicity, it generally turns into mere dull bald- 
ness. He has no fun at all about him, and 
his Falstaff is a living feather bed. His Mac- 
beth he clothes in old knee-breeches, and 
shows he is Seotch by putting thistles near his 
feet. His foreground is simply furnished with 
a skull, with a spear shaft run through it, and 
a sweltering toad ; his witches are mere stage 
supernumaries. His Henry the Fifth wears a 
sham Elizabethan dress ; his Cordelia is ugly ; 
and his Ghost of Hamlet is a most material 
and muscular ghost, with flaming moustachios, 
twice the possible length, ae out of the 
picture, with a mace shaped like a port-crayon ; 
and as for the Prince of Denmark, he looks like 
a delirious acrobat. With all the vanity of little 
men, Fuseli is ever trying to appear taller 
than he is. The Swiss wears the very highest- 
heeled boots, yet after all does not reach up to 
Michael Angelo’s knee. Yet it showed either 
a laudable ambition, or a gigantic vanity, to at- 
tempt, so perpetually as Fuseli did, to illustrate 
the sublimest subjects of Dante, Shakspere, 
and Milton. Occasionally—at least, as in ‘Sin 
pursuing Death’—he seems to rise to some- 
thing like Buonarotti’s grandeur ; but then 
the subject was found him, though not the 
forms. ee 
Here, in these portfolios, are his Miltonic 


one may tolerate the fancies of bridling the | and Shaksperean subjects mixed together, and 
philosopher, and of placing a tributary fairy, | they certainly, with all their defect, show a 
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wide range of thought. It was no common man 
that chose such scenes as ‘The Gryphon pur- 
suing the Arimasprian,’ ‘Bridging Chaos,’ ‘ 1 he 
Dream of Eve,’ ‘The Lapland Witches’ Orgies, 
‘Satan summoning his Legions,’ ‘ The Birth of 
Sin,’ ‘The Expulsion from Eden,’ and that filled 
each canvas with fine forms and learned ana- 
tomy. A vivacious intellect, and a broad strong 
intellect, had Fuseli; but his impetuous March- 
wind violence of temperament prevented him 
ever becoming really great. He was violently 
laborious, but never patient. He never drew 
from the life,and therefore soon became pedantic 
and unreal. Like his fiery ancestor, the battle 
painter (¢emp. Charles I.), he seldom finished 
a picture; and frequently used his com- 
leted works to paint fresh conceptions upon. 
He painted alternately with either hand. But 
Fuseli not only turned his back on nature, 
but disregarded all the charms of colour, to 
which we English are so specially sensitive, | 
and to which he was contemptuously indifferent. | 
“There,” he used to say, sweeping on a mix- | 
ture of half his dirty palette, “is not that vary | 
laike Teeshean ?” 

Fuseli’s writing, though nervous and pic- 
turesque, was like his painting, strained and | 
bombastic. It was in his lecture-desk at | 
Somerset House that he poured forth all the 
vehemence of his nature, denouncing Cor- 
reggio’s seraglio beauties, Guido’s actresses, 
and Parmegiano’s coquettes ; it was there | 
he denounced the emaciated dryness of Albert | 
Durer, and the bloated corpulence of Golzius 
I can fancy the son of the Swiss March wind 
stamping his foot, and shouting out to the 
glowing lads— 

“The male forms of Rubens are the brawny 
pulp of slaughtermen, his females are hillocks 
of roses; overwhelmed muscles, dislocated 
bones, and distorted joints are swept along in 
a guiph of colours, as herbage, trees, and 
shrubs are whirled, tossed, or absorbed by 
vernal inundation.” 

The boinbast of cumbrous and misused epi- 
thets mark all that Fuseli ever wrote, valuable 
as it is. In this way, too, he talked with 
Armstrong and Bounycastle, at Carrick Moore’s 
table, or at that of Mr. Lock’s, where he used 
to meet Dr. (Zeluco) Moore and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; at Mr. Roscoe’s, or at Lord Or- 
ford’s, where he met everybody—that is, every 
fashionable somebody. In such a way he 
spoke to Dr. Johnson and Sterne, Horne Tooke, 
Tom Paine, Macklin, Smollett, Faleoner (Ship- 
wreck), or any of those London lions this great 
talker was accustomed to meet ; when be flirted 
with Miss Moser, or parried Mary Woolston- | 
croft’s insidious Platonisms. So he spoke to | 
the students, when they presented him with a 
silver vase, designed by Flaxman. By them, 
with all his rough wit, and scoldings, and sar- 
casm, he was liked; even when he would call 
for another figure for Mr. Medland to break : 
when he told another student, indulging in ill- 
timed gymnastics, to go to Sadler’s Wells, and 
learn leaping ; or, as memorably, when he burst 
in fire-fury into the life school, where two 


students were fighting, and burst out in broken | 
English with— 








_ At is vary true that Torreegeano broke | 
Michae! Angelo’s nose ; but it is also vary true 
that there are no Torreegeanos and no Michael 
Angelos here, 1 guess.” 

They liked, yet dreaded him, to come and | 
draw ropy lines, or cut nail marks through | 
ill drawn but highly-finished and useless draw- | 
ings. They delighted to see him pretend to | 
get his umbrella, and button up, to go and 
look at a landscape by Constable « or to hear | 
how he ran to the door, to let Opie and North. 
cote in, just after they had voted against him 
in the Academy, pre tending to be afraid people 
would say there was a buimbailiff and a little 
Jew broker come to sell up the ghost-painter ; 


or how he told a man who hoped he did not | 


intrude, that he intruded now, and if he came 
to-morrow, would intrude again. ‘They liked to 
see him rearing moths, and painting them out 
of place, as large as life, in his Miltonic pic- 
tures. They liked his figures with the metal 
faces, and ropy arms. ‘ ; 

On an April day—a day weeping through its 
golden veil, Fuseli, cold and dead, lay in state in 
a room in Somerset House, his ‘ Lazar House’ 
and ‘Bridging of Chaos’ hung near the coffin. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s, between Reynolds 
and Opie; Lawrence, Beechey, Reinagle, Cha- 
lon, Jones, and Mulready—those now dead, 
and those still living—followed the wild little 
hectoring Swiss man to his stately grave. 

It seems almost difficult to imagine Death 
ever quenching that keen eye, and humbling 
that impetuous mind; yet Death came and whis- 
pered him away from the lecture-room and 
from the easel, and he followed the summoner 
gently as a child into the silent and the un- 
known land. It will be for future ages, looking 
over the long roll of fame, cancelling unjustly 


| conferred titles, to decide which of the aspirants 


for fame mentioned in the following quotation 
from his writings Fuseli was :— 

“Some enter the gates of Art with golden 
keys, and take their seats with dignity among 
the demi-gods of fame; some burst the door, 
and leap into a niche with savage power; and 
thousands consume their time in clinking use- 
less keys, and aiming feeble pushes against the 
inexorable doors.” 

Might there not be a fourth class, says a 
voice from the outer darkness of oblivion,—men 
who, quickly driven from their imperfectly 
conquered thrones, are turned by the relentless 
angel of the golden trumpet back among the 
blind and nameless crowd, who grope for ever 
but cannot find the entrance to the Lost Gate ? 


WEAVING BY ELECTRICITY. 





Amonost the numerous applications of this remark- 
able power, no one, as it appears to us, is of a more 
striking character than Professor Bonelli’s method 
of using it in the process of working the Jacquard 
loom. Professor Bonelli is the Director-General of 
Sardinian telegraphs, and, consequently, has con- 
stantly had his attention directed to the phenomena 
of voltaic and magnetic electricity, as applied in 
conveying thoughts through space. The study of 
these phenomena, and especially of all the pecu- 
liarities, of the varieties, of printing telegraph, 
appears to have led him to the invention which has 
lately been brought before the English public. 

To those who are not acquainted with the Jacquard 
loom, it will not be an easy matter to convey an 
idea of the method in which electricity is made to 


| do its work. It may be as well to explain that in 


figure-weaving, with the Jacquard loom, it is neces- 
sary to use a great number of perforated plates, 
which are cut out in a peculiar manner, to meet 
the requirements of each individual pattern. The 
figure upon the woven fabric is the result of the 


| arrangement of the threads crossing each other, so 
| that in some cases the warp is above, and in others 


the weft ; the variations in the number and order 
of the threads being regulated by a series of needles, 
which can only act on the threads as they are dis- 
posed either under the perforations of the cards, or 
those parts which are not perforated. When we 
look at the very involved patterns now woven by 
these looms, we can well understand how difficult 
must be the task of preparing, that is, of perforating 
those plates—“ cards,” as they are called—so that 
the perforations shall exactly correspond with the 
required figure which it is desired to produce by the 
loom. Many thousands of cards are frequently 


necessary, and the cost of production is therefore | 


very large. In the ordinary Jacquard loom, the 
needles are worked by the machine itself, whether 
they act effectively or not being dependent upon the 
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position of the cards, and the correctn i i 
the perforations have been made. — 

Availing himself of the peculiarities of some of 
the printing telegraphs, Professor Bonelli uses a 
roll of metalized paper,—paper covered with tin or 
copper foil,—upon which the design is traced or 
painted with a resinous iuk. In some of the print. 
ing telegraphs the message to be sent is written 
upon a strip of tin foil, with a resinous ink which 
dries readily. The resin is a non-conduetor of elec. 
tricity, the metal being a good conductor ; so that 
when a moving needle, connected with the tele. 
graph, is passing over the metal, the current from 
the battery is circulating, and at the other end of 
the line it effects the chemical decomposition of a salt 
(usually the ferro-prussiate of potash), and produces 
a blue stain. It then passes, we will suppose, over 
a resinous letter, the electrical current is stop 
and no chemical change is effected at the other end 
of the line. ‘This being repeated by moving the 
roll of metal foil, with its resinous writing, under the 
needle, or the needle over the sheet of tin foil, as the 
case may be, there is eventually produced a facsimile 
of the original in white lines upon a blue ground. 

Now, in the Jacquard loom, as modified to meet 
the necessities of the case by Professor Bonelli, the 
needles are moved by electro-magnetic action. It is 
necessary to explain that an electro-magnet is made 
by coiling some covered copper wire around a bar of 
soft iron. While this is in its normal state,—that is, 
while there is no electricity passing through the 
copper wire,—the iron has no magnetic power, but if, 
by connecting the wire with a voltaic battery, a 
current is made to circulate through the coil around 
the iron, the bar becomes very powerfully magnetic 
—the magnetism ceasing as soon as the current is 
interrupted. 

Now, the design is drawn or painted by the artist 
on a metal surface with a resinous compound, sv that 
when the conducting wires are passing over the 
uncovered metal, the electricity is brought into 
action, and the needles are brought into play by the 
electro-voltaic current. When the conductor is 
passing over the resinous surface, the connection is 
broken, no electricity passes, and the needles are out 
of action. Thus, as these needles regulate the 
thread in a manner analogous to the passage of the 
needle of an embroideress, it will not be difficult to 
conceive how the pattern is preduced by this means. 

Professor Bonelli urges the following as his chief 
claims to our attention :— 

Ist. The great facility with which, in avery short 
time and with precision, reductions of the pattern 
may be obtained on the fabric by means of varying 
the velocity with which the pattern may be passed 
under the teeth. 

2nd. That without changing the mounting of the 
loom or the pattern, fabrics thiuner or thicker can 
be produced by changing the uumber of the weft 
and making a corresponding change in the movement 
of the pattern. ted 

8rd. The loom and its mounting remaining un- 
changed, the design may be changed in a few minutes 
by the substitution of another metalized paper 
having a different pattern. 

4th. The power of getting rid of any part of the 
design if required, and modifying the pattern. 

5th. That by this arrangement of Professor Bo- 
nelli’s there is a saving of 75 per cent. in money, 
and of 80 per cent. in time. The great economy 
being in the rapidity with which a design can be 
painted or drawn on the metal, as compared with 
the long and tedious skilled labour requisite to 
produce the perforated cards. 

Although it may appear, to those who are not 
familiar with the beautiful loonr of Jacquard, that 
there is much complexity in this arrangement, we 
can assure them that the reverse is the case. 
loom itself is left as it was, the cards are abandoned, 
and, by a very simple contrivance, the electric 
current, guided by a resinous picture on & - 
band, is made to act upon the needles 80 that the 
weaving is effected in the most uniform pene 
producing avy required design upon either thie . 
thin fabrics, as may be desired. From the oe 
economy—if Professor Bonelli is strictly correct | 
his statement—with which this electrical — 
can be produced, there is but little doubt but é 
shall shortly see it employed in preference Bus 
endless chain of cards, which always has form - 
most striking feature of the Jacquard loom.— 
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advice: these were given 
gratuitously,—indeed, Sir 
Charles, we believe, never 
took pupils, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the 
term; the assistance ren- 
dered to Mr. Dobson was 
given out of kindness, and 
from the interest felt in 
the success of the young 
artist, who has always ex- 
pressed himself with gra- 
titude for the favour be- 
stowed on him. 

In 1843 he accepted 
the appointment of head 
master of the Birmingham 
School of Design. This 
post he occupied two years, 
resiguing it in order to 
prosecute his studies in 
Italy: on his retirement 
the pupils presented him 
with a piece of plate, in 
acknowledgment of the 
value of his services. 

Faithful to his Alma 
Mater, Mr. Dobson’s pic- 
tures have been contri- 
buted only to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, 
except when they were 
transferred thence to some 
one or other of the pro- 
vincial galleries. Since his 
first appearance as an ex- 
hibitor in 1842, his name 
has only once been absent 
from the yearly catalogues. 
His earliest exhibited work 
was a subject from Par- 
nell’s poem of “ The Her- 
mit ;”’ in the following year 
he sent two portraits, and 
a scene from “ Paul and 
Virginia,” the latter a single 
figure, but one character- 
ized by considerable taste. 
In 1844 and 1845 he ex- 
hibited only portraits: in 
the latter year he went to 
Italy; the first result of 
his visit was seen in 1846, 
when he_ exhibited ‘A 
Young Italian Goatherd.’ 
In the following year he 
was, as we have intimated, 
abseut from the Royal 
Academy ; but to the ex- 
hibition held in Westmin- 
ster Hall, under the aus- 
pices of “Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the Fine 
Arts,” he sent two pic- 
tures, one entitled ‘ La- 
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OREMOST in the ranks of the younger historical | 
painters who are winning their way to fame is 
He was born, in 1817, in the city 
of Hamburgh, where his father, an Englishman, 
was for many years engaged as a merchant: cir- 
cumstances, however, compelled him, in 1826, to come 
to London with his family. Not very long after their 
\\ return thither, his son commenced the study of Art by 
“ drawing in the British Museum, and subsequently was 


first lessons in painting were received from Mr. Edward 
Opie, of Plymouth, nephew of the late John Opie, R.A. ; 
but about the year 1535, an especial introduction to Sir C. L. Eastlake procured 
for him, during many years, the advantage of the president’s instruction and 
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| Mr. Eastlake.” This was written in ignorance of the influence which the 


latter artist had exercised over the mind of the other. The second picture 
referred to was ‘ Boadicea meditating Revenge against the Romans:’ this also 


bore evidence of great power of conception, and of skilful and judicious 


treatment. 


“Saul and the Witch of Endor,’ and ‘Undine von Ringstettin,’ are the 
respective titles of two paintings exhibited in 1848. 


‘The Knight Huldbrand 


| relating his Adventures in the Enchanted Forest,’ was contributed in the 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM, 


former productions, 





following year. Neither of these works requires any specific remarks, for they 
searcely sustained the reputation which the artist derived from some of his 
In 1850 he ventured upon new ground, and commenced 
that series of pictures which may almost come under the denomination of 
“sacred art;” some of them, indeed, fully justify such a title: it is this class 
of works which has placed Mr. Dobson in the high position he now o« cupies, 
and which, if persevered in, as we trust it will be, must result in placing him 
in the most elevated—for he has yet scarcely reached the prime of manhood ; 
and if life and health are preserved, a long and honourable career lies open 
admitted into the schools of the Royal Academy. His before him. ‘The earliest of these works, exhibited in the year just mentioned, 
were, a ‘ Portrait of a Lady, as St. Cecilia,’ ‘The Virgin Mary and the Child 
Jesus,’ and ‘St. John the Evangelist,’ all of them productions of great merit, 
both as regards feeling and artistic execution: the second of the three named 
is treated after the manner of the early Italian painters, with some of whom it 


will bear a very favourable 
comparison. ‘There was a 
fourth picture, that of a 
young girl, exhibited at 
the same time ; the subject 
suggested by some lines in 
one of Shakspere’s son- 
nets, ‘St. John leading the 
Virgin to his Home after 
the Crucifixion,’ exhibited 
in the year following, is a 
composition distinguished 
by deep pathos of feeling, 
and shows that the artist's 
visit to the galleries of 
Italy had exercised a pow- 
erful and beneficial influ- 
ence on his mind. 

‘Tue Curistian Pin- 
GRIM,’ engraved on this 
page, wasexhibitedin 1852: 
it is an illustration of the 
words, “ Whosoever doth 
not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” The figure is well 
studied, and the expression 
of the face is highly ex- 
pressive of solemn emotion; 
the hands press the cross 
to the breast, symbolical 
of the willingness to en- 
dure whatever trials it may 
bring with it; and one of 
the attributes of pilgrimage 
is seen in the water-bottle 
hanging at the side of the 
youth. The picture is 
beautiful in colour. Two 
other paintings were ex- 
hibited in that year, ‘ Mi- 
riam,’ and ‘ Mater Dolo- 
rosa,’ subjects very distinct 
from each other, but both 
showing qualities of excel- 
lence suited to the re- 
spective impersonations. 

In 1853 Mr. Dobson ex- 
hibited two pictures only; 
one, ‘ Tobias, with Ra- 
phael, his guardian-angel, 
on their journey to Medea,’ 
is in the possession of Mr. 
Eden, of Preston. ‘The 
two figures, habited as pil- 
grims, are ascending a 
gentle acclivity: the head 
of young Tobias is exqui- 
sitely tender in expression, 
but Raphael is scarcely an 
“angelic vision,” though 
the work approaches the 
character of those now 
generally known as /’a//ae/- 
lesque. The artist is quite 


mentation,’ a composition evidently suggested by Herod’s decree concerning | content to come after him of Urbino, and cares not to look further back in the 
the young Hebrew children. We spoke of this work as “‘a production of very | catalogue of painters for a model of imitation: in doing this he acts wisely and 
great technical excellence, being admirable in treatment, effect, colour, expres- | well. ‘The second picture, called the ‘ Chorister,’ was unfortunately placed in the 
sion, and execution; indeed, the latter reminds us much of the careful style of | octagon room, and in a light that precluded any satisfactory judgment upon it. 
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‘Tux Cuarity or Dorcas,’ engraved on the next page, was exhibited iu 1854, 
and is the property of Mr. Lewis Pococ k, one of the secretaries of the Art-Union 
of London. It is a work of an elevated character, perhaps showing @ little too 
much of the appearance of an argumentum ad misericordiam in the condition 
of the destitute, to be altogether agreeable, yet still it must be regarded as the 
emanation of a mind seeking to inculcate a holy lesson in a most attractive 
form; and the picture is one its owner may well feel proud in possessing. 
We presume it was in consequence of the Queen seeing this picture in the 
Academy that Mr. Dobson had the honour of receiving a commission from 
her Majesty to execute a similar subject: this, which was exhibited in the 
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describes himself, “a fathe 

consolation lo the ‘ Per _ . ' — 
for his sympathy and be 
varied expressions of the 
silous The col uring 

in the draperies, fon th condit 
tattered, appear made of “i 
same time, what we } 
artist has produced 


7. on Rasp the sick and offering 
dihew Serta ge ’y humerous objects, candidates 
¢ grouping is very masterly, and the 

wes distinetly declare the sufferings of the neces- 
remarkably rich and brilliant; too much 80, perhaps 
he ae . pens their garments, though 
a adi ver roum there hung, at the 
sagiete Eg " the most important work this 
he Parable of the Children iu the Market 
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HILD JESUS GOING DOWN WITH HIS PARENTS TO NAZARETH. [Butterworth and Heath. 


a 


| followin der the title of 
g year, under the title of ‘The Almsdeeds of Dorcas,’ is we] 
our readers from the engraving we publi hig ell known to 
Pictures.” gra 54 P b ished last year, 1n the series of “ Royal 
The success attending these two productions ind ist. in 18% 

exhibit another of a like character ; at this time, savas ae 
cipal personage in the scene is Job, ere the Chaldeans and Sabeans hed : pia. 
| him of his possessions, the hurricane from the wilderness had |eft hin ripped 
| less, and the hand of Satan smitten his body with a loathsome dis —— 
| picture, which bears the title of ‘The Prosperous Days of Job bela ihe 
Mr. H. Houldsworth, of Manchester: it represents the patriarch, mh. 
] e 


Place,’ and was purchased by Messrs. Henry Graves and Co., we believe for 
the purpose chiefly of having it engraved—and a very charming subject it 18 
for a print. The whole composition is full of appropriate subject, deeply 
studied, and most carefully carried out : a picture of undoubtedly high character, 
and one of the best in the Academy exhibition of that year. : 

Miss Burdett Coutts is the fortunate possessor of the two paintings contri- 
buted by Mr. Dobson to the Academy in 1857: one called ‘Reading the 
Psalms,’ has been engraved by S. Cousins, R.A. We know few pictures 0 
modern art, of the same class, that so powerfully and feelingly expresses the 
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ilelessness of childhood as does this. The other, ‘THe Cuitp Jesus cone | W. Bowman, F.R.S., a charmi , sbildven’® ; ‘ 
en WITH HIS PaRENTS TO NAZARETH,’ forms one of our illustrations, On | and Ishmael sent away,’ meer al fy oy ee ae 
a later examination, we find nothing that induces us to alter our opinion as | great power in composition and colour, is not, to our mind ppt sits © 
recorded at the time of its appearance,—“ The purity and sweetness of this | picture as many preceding works; the spirit of the narrative ie } wan a 
work, with its exquisite colour and the chastity of its expression, render it a | with sufficient identity of the personages. in 


production of rare excellence ; but, after looking at it many times, we caunot The two contributions of last year, ‘ Der Rosenk ; j 
feel otherwise than that the child Jesus is too much grown to be carried in | the book of Samuel, in which a Hebrew boy ap wit ewe ee oe 
the arms of Joseph. bow, are the property of Mr. Lewis Pocock. The former is only a finished 


In 1858 three pictures were exhibited by this artist—‘ Fairy Tales,’ a young | study of a young German peasant, holdi wt: it te pal 
child seated on a sofa, her attention absorbed by a picture-book—the work in wuts munch of the feeling of "ihe nods asa at aad 
the possession of Mr. J. Lancaster; ‘The Holy Innocents,’ purchased by Mr. It is scarcely possible to look at any of Mr. Dobson’s productions of the last 
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utterworth and Heath 


Engraved by} THE CHARITY OF DORCAS, (! 


ten years, withont a feeling of assurance that he is animated by the highest | requirements of the time; his imagination can take in a wide expanse of pure 
spirit of Art: his aim is to employ it for the best purposes, not indirectly, as | and noble thoughts, without treading on the verge of eccentricity: his compo- 
some artists do, but openly and avowedly to make it a great teacher of that sitions are effective and graceful, and his colouring brilliant, even in a school 
which is true and good. He has that within him which ought to lead to | where this quality is a distinguishing feature. We cannot afford to see such a 
higher ground than any he has yet taken, and which would fully justify any painter spending even a portion of his time upon the heads of little children, 
pretension of such a nature. Our school is lamentably deficient in painters of | beautifal as these pictures are; nor can we desire to find, as some of his latest 
sacred art; we have an abundance of genre artists, and some few historical ; | pictures have shown, the influence of the German school pervading his works. 
what is wanted are men who will be to the Protestant faith what Raffaelle, | Mr. Dobson has been passing several months recently in Dresden: we shall 
Correggio, the Caracei, and others before and after, were to the faith of the | look with some anxiety to see what effect has been produced by his residence 

Romish Church. The Pre-Raffaellites of the day are not the men for such | there. His election, two or three months since, into the Academy, is only a 


work ; the mind of Mr. Dobson, and his style of painting, are adapted to the a recognitiou of his talents. J, Darroune. | 
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THE 


LONDESBOROUGH ANTIQUITIES. 


bly the richest country of the 
collections. The large sums 
dividuals to the accumulation 
vertu would astound the un- 
initiated, and make large reputations abroad for 
' home are comparatively unnoticed. 
) Our readers are sufficiently familiar with the fact of 

the very many picture collectors in England whose 

galleries fifty years ago would have made an éc/at 

now only denied them by the riva 





ENGLAND is indisputa 

' world in its private 

i devoted by various in 
of objects of Art and 


persons who at tion. 














but few are aware of the fortunes devoted 













: galle ries 
i - the collecting of coins and antiques, though 
they are equally important and extensive. 
Roy last winter was recorded the deaths of two 
theo medline nent of our nobility, who had 
time and fortune to antiques. Lord Hastings 
and Lord Londesborough were more than usually 












a d by their tastes. ‘The collection of the 
wed se has not been described in priut, 
. chewed path the latter have been perpetuated in 
gga erage Lord Londesborough’s collec- 
ti as chiefly rich in arms and armour of all 
ages aud countries, and was remarkable as much for 

































its artistic beauty a8 for its 
weapon might be 
exquisite were the inlaid gun 
swords, and the embossed and chased body-arm 
They we 
riod when the taste of the armourer was as fine as | 
that of the modern silversmith. | 
But the ability of the workers in precio 


was equally well displaye 


pounds in gathering the most curious au 
he could obtain; and the 
e for quaint and curious forms. 


uniqu 
of the 16th century, particularly in Germa 


Iry of other | taste 


captured by Napoleon, and it was carrie 
of his vessels of war; but that being taken by an | 
English man-of-war, the Nef was brought to this 
country by the captain. 
entirely formed of silver, and is twenty-oue inches in | 
height ; the small figures upon the deck are all made 
yh ney sold, = partially enriched with enamel 
colours. The ull is chased with figures of + 
maids and sea-monsters. ‘ et 
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examined as a pi 


re literally Art-manufactures, executed at a | 


d in this sumptuous collec- 


Lord Londesborough spent some t 
tique plate 


result was a collection 


This beautiful vessel-is 


The great standing Cup, engraved in this page, is | 


one of those which formerly b 
y belonged to a Ger 
guild of cloth-workers, and is ion all seen with | 


silver shields engraved with the arms and badges of | 


housands of | spices, 


d off in one | the various members. 
| was used as a “ loving-cup 
| of public festivity. It is of massive 81 
two feet in height. 

The taste of the old meta 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia is see 
the Crozier in the following page- } 
the 12th century, in bronze, gilt, and adorned with 
es; t 
n of St. Michael conquering the dragon. 

the goldsmiths 
their art to the fabrication of biz 
such as that also represen 


| precious ston 
representatio 
Occasionally 





curious features; every | to cover the tables and sideboards wi | 
ece of design, so | and singular design. While crane = 
stocks, the damascened | by the beauty of their proportion and deco tm 
our. | others arrested it by quaintness of mg 
drinking vessels in the forms of owls, bears — 
&e., gave variety to the buffet. One of the ~e t 
curious of these vessels was the Nef, or shi which, 
us metals | originating in the 14th century, continued P tashi : 
| until the middle of the 17th: its use was to hold 
confections, or wines, for which the hull — 
a convenient receptacle. The finest example know 
is that here engraved. It was long in the possessi ; 
It was the | of the Knights of Malta, and preserved in their 
ny, | treasury until the time when their island 7 















It was made in 1647, and 
” by the guild on days 
lver, nearly 


|-workers in designing 
n in the ead of 
It is a work of 


he central volute contains a quail 


nd jewellers devo 
zarre ornaments, 


ted in the next page: it is 


oe — 
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of silver-gilt, and enriched with precious stoues ; the 
body of the ram being constructed of large irregu- 
It probably decorated the 


larly shaped pearls. 






boudoir of some titled dame of the 16th ceutury, for ; 


whose pleasure the invention of the Art-workman 


L \ 
ACTA als 
s 


) 


was frequently taxed. Cellini, in his singular auto- 
biography, has recorded the execution of many 
similar quaint devices, 
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SCOTT’S NOVELS.* 


THE position occupied by Shakspere as a dramatist appeared first before the 
is maintained by Scott as a novelist: each reigns 


| Virgil to the rival agrarian poets, Arcades ambo. 
| Since the time—now more than half a century ago— 
| when the then unknown author of “ Waverley” 
r public, down to the present 
day, Scott has stood at the head of all novel and 


supreme over his respective realm of fancy ; to each | romance writers; not alone by the number and 


is rendered the grateful homage of the many thou- | 
| sands of hearts to whom their writings have been a 


variety of his works, but by the strong hold they 
have on public opinion: this no other author hes 


pleasure, a solace, or an amusement ; while the two been able to wrest from him, though a few have 
may be united in the appreciative term given by | unquestionably, put forth works which will bear 





ee ass Vn Se ¢ i ” 
> Xse Ree SETA By NSP es 


‘ 


| comparison with some of Scott’s. It must, how- , 


ever, be remembered that he was the great pioneer 
of modern novel-writing, and that all others, what- 
ever their success, tread more or less in his foot- 
steps: it was he who struck into a new path, dug 
down into the depths of history, real and legendary, 
brought forth hidden or little-known characters, 
arrayed them in his own peculiarly attractive garb, 
and sent them forth for a world to gaze upou—to 

fiAilic Stl y|) 

“A Public 


cate pencilling, that oftentimes render necessary 
close study and deep investigation to analyze his 
method of working, aud to make his individuals 
perfectly comprehensible: he is a deep thinker, a 
philosopher in the science of the mind, revealing its 
secrets through an almost mysterious process, The 

* Tak Wavencey Novers. lilustrated Edition: with 


the Author's Notes. Published by A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Houlston and Wright, London, 


CASTLE CAMPBELL, CLACKMANANSHIRE. 


. = 


VILLAGERS AT PLAY, APPEALING TO OVIe OCHILTKER. FROM THE “ aNTIQUARY.” 





een iH ° , 
ta! byw? ee “= 


FROM THE * LEGEND OF MONTROSE.” 


admire or shrink from, according to the circum- 
stances in which they are represented. 

Shakspere and Scott were both great in their 
perception and description of character ; not equally 
so, it must be acknowledged, yet both show an 
intimate acquaintance with those springs of the 
heart which are the machinery of action, and prompt 
mankind to the good and the evil. The dramatist 
sketches with a more subtle touch and more deli- 





gold of humanity, so to speak, is frequently so over- 
laid with the world’s dross as to be perceptible only 
at intervals, but still we know it to be there, if 
searched after; and, again, the dross is so con- 
cealed in the magnificence of its setting—the pomp 
aud pageantry of ideas and language—that one 
almost loses sight of the worthless mass, or passes 
it over as an unnoticeable thing. Seott, on the 
contrary, draws his characters, generally, with 
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bold and fearless hand—there ‘is scarcely. possi- | 
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them; virtue~ and » vice . are 
a gleace. . Mis.readers are not 
led astray by a sort of imix fatuus phantom, the 
substance of which none can realize > the characters 
stand forth with an individuality and a stamp of 
truth, that is easily recognisable amid all the~ rich- 
ness of colouring given to his pictures. 


bility of mistaking 
apparent almost at 


MUCKLEWRATH PREACHING. 


modern ; hence there is great reason to fear that 
amid the mass of new liferature to ‘attract, the 
“ Wizard of the North,” as Scott has been desig- 
nated, would lose his potent spell over the popular 
mind, if some means were not adopted for keeping 
him constantly in sight; and this the owners of 


Since the.death of Scott a new class of novelists, 


and a new generation of novel‘ readers, have sprung |. 


to take the place of the old ; the shelves of the 


u 
: "libraries: groan beneath the weight of ‘just 


lending 


published ” works.of every kind, to the partial, if. 


not entire, exclusion of those whicli may be called 


“old-fashioned.” The public must. choose, for it, 
| cannot read all, and-it is natural to select the most 


«t!| 


i 
\ 
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FROM “* OLD MORTALITY.” 


' the copyright of the Waverley Novels do by issuing, 
at various times, editions of these works which 
may come within the reach of most persons. The 
last which has made its appearance is a re-issue 
of one published ‘many years ago, in forty-eight 
volumes, with the author’s notes and commients: 


THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


_ 


THE OMMEGANCK AT ANTWERP’ 
Baron Wappers, Painter, W.M. Lizars, Engraver 
Size of the picture, 4 ft.1in. by 3ft.4in. 


Our engraving represents one of those i 

cessions for which the Belgians have tau prt 
during many centuries. It occurs at stated inter. 
vals in all the towns of the Low Countries but 
Antwerp and Brussels take the lead as regards the 
importance and magnificence of the féte, which is 
generally exhibited on the day of some great church 
festival. The scene of our view is the Place de 
Mer, at Antwerp ; the lofty spire in the distance is 
that of the noble Cathedral; the females in the 


.| balcony are habited in the characteristic costume 


of the country-folks who flock to the city on these 
gala days: the peculiar bonnet of straw, with its 
narrow rim, belongs to the Pays de Vand. The 
chief feature of the pageant is the enormous figure 
of the seated giant, which js drawn upon wheels: it 
is generally reported to have been designed by 
Rubens, but was really executed by Peter Van 
Aelst, in 1534, who was court-painter to the 
Emperor Charles-V. This enormous figure is so 
large that, unlike other giants the property of towns 
in the Low Countries, which are occasionally lent 
to swell the pageantry of neighbouring places on 
great festivals, it. has never been outside the walls 
of Antwerp, because its size will not permit it to 
find egress through the city gates.) A ladder inside 
the body enables a man to turn'the head"by a wind- 
lass from one side of the street to the other, as it 
passes along. 

This giant is intimately connected. with the 
legendary history-of Autwerp, which infornis ‘us 
that he was named Antigone, and lived on the 
banks of the Scheldt, where the citynow stands, 
It was his custom to levy contributions from’ all 
who passed down the river, amounting to one half 
the value of the merchandize carried. If his toll 
was refused, he- seized the whole of the cargo, and 
punished the refractory crew by cntting off their 
hands: hence; according to the popular-report, two 
hands, thus cut off, appear in the armorial bearings 





of the city. At length a general of the army of 

Julius Ceesar, named Brabantius, was required to 

pay this description of black-mail, and, of. course, 

being a Roman, he refised compliance, \The en- 
raged giant prepared to take his revenge, as usual ; 
bat the soldier contrived, somehow -or other, to 
out-maneuvre him, took possession of his castle, 
| destroyed.it, and founded on its site a colony called 
| Brabant, after his own uame. Such is the popular, 
| fiction which the Antwerp figure commemorates. 
Among the other notabilities that figure in the 
| procession of the Ommeganck is a huge whale, the 
| head of which appears in the picture immediately 
| behind the giant: this monster measures twenty- 
seven feet in length; it is fixed upon wheels con- 
cealed by draperies painted to represent the sea; 

| inside is a tank of water, streams of which are 

| forced through the nose of the fish upon the spec- 

| tators as it passes along, the jets being directed by 
a man in its body, and the water pumped up by 

| others. These and other figures exhibited on great 
public occasions, are kept in a building especially 

' constructed for their use, near the quay, and having 

lofty folding-doors to give them egress. 

| Albert Durer mentions, in the journal he wrote © 
of his tour in the Netherlands, having seen this 

| great civic show, which is known as the “Omme- 

_ ganck,” or “People’s Procession,” on the festival 
of the Virgin, in 1520. It has frequently been 
introduced in honour of distinguished guests who 

| have visited the ancient city, and was exhibited in 
all its glory for our own beloved Monarch when 

| she was in Antwerp. We have no doubt that it 
| was this circumstance that induced the Queen to 
obtain the picture by Baron Wappers, which is now 
in the possession of her Majesty: it might pro- 
bably have been a commission given to the baron. 

The artist is, as many of our readers are doubt- 

less aware, a distinguished Belgian painter, and 
meral works : they are part of the standard litera- | was, till very recently, President of the Antwerp 
ture of our country, and ought to be seen in every | Academy of Arts. In the picture he has very 
well-selected library. Where previous editions have | judiciously made the procession but @ secondary 
not hitherto found a place, this, which “Messrs. object of interest—a kind of background to the 
aah tenes eel Black are now issuing, should be made to fill ‘the | group of pretty spectators. 

hat these novels, unlike vacancy. | The picture is in the Collection 
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FRANK INTRODUCED TO THORNIE BY DIE VERNON. FROM “ROB ROY.” 


this was Scott's favourite edition. 


It now co 
again be comes 


fore the world in exactly the same form as 
to size, but printed in a somewhat bolder type, and 
with numerous woodcuts, in addition to the ‘steel 
plates or ginally given: specimens of the former 
illustrate this aud the preceding paye 

It must not be forgotten + 


most others, should never be considered as ephe- 








at Osborne. 
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THE 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue exhibition of this society was opened to 
the public on the 24th of March, with a cata- 
logue very similar as to subject-matter to the 
catalogues of former years. There are two or 
three “historical” essays, but, as usual, they 
are prominent as exceptions, the force of the 
exhibition residing, in obedience to public 
taste, in the negative and landscape pictures. 
We see in this exhibition less of the “ Pre-Raf- 
faellite” tendency than in any other, the mem- 
bers themselves being professedly naturalists. 
The accessions that the society has recently 
received will give strength to the institution, 
though, perhaps, such is the tyranny of public 
feeling in painting, that its menibers will never 
be known save as painters of small pictures. In 
this genre, however, they have already taken 
honours. Among the Si sei there are 
productions of unusual excellence. 

No. 16. ‘Spring Time,’ VicatCotz. In its 
filmy distance lies the appeal that this work 
addresses to the sense. The foreground is a 
parterre rich in the bravery of the most graceful 
of cowslips, and blue-bells, and winking butter- 
cups. No other county than Surrey can fur- 
nish a distance with the peculiar beauties we 
find here. It is treated in a manner to sug- 
gest to the imagination an endless suite of 
horizons. 

No. 17. ‘The Ambush—A scene on Egton 
Moors, Yorkshire,’ E. J. Nremann. 


its aspect. 
in the distance a few horsemen approaching ; to 
surprise whom there is concealed, among the 
near rocks and gullies, a party of men in cors- 
let and steel helmets, but whether Royalists 
or Roundheads is not very clear. The whole is 
wrought with the utmost firmness of execution. 

No. 23. ‘In Betchworth Park, Surrey,’ H. 
J. Boppineton. The subject is simply a 
screen of trees, with an open view on the right, 
and, as a prominent object, the fallen bole of a 
once majestic elm: the picture is varied and 
fresh in the hues of summer. 

No. 36. ‘A Home Stal! in Caernarvonshire,’ 
G. Cote. This home stall is an abode com- 
mon to cows and horses, eccentric in design, 
and so primitive in all its garniture that no 


ideality, how excursive soever, could have set | 


it forth with all its appointments as we see it. 


Here is | 
presented an expanse of country very wild in | 
The sun has just set, and we see | 








Within the threshold lie a couple of cows and | 


a calf, and in what we may by courtesy call a | 


loose box stands a brown horse. The animals 
are painted with the certainty and knowledge 
that prevail in all the artist’s works, and 
nothing can surpass the fidelity with which the 
“home stall” and all its accessories are re- 
presented. 

No. 43. ‘ No longer “ Baby,”’ W. Hemstey. 
The title describes the condition of a little boy 
who sits on the floor whining forth his impa- 
tience at feeling himself neglected by his 
mother for his infant sister, who now engrosses 
the parent’s attention. The figures are well 
drawn, and the composition everywhere dis- 
plays experience and power. 

No. 48. ‘Long Shadows across a Narrow 
Glen,’ A. W. Hunt. In this picture there is 
so much done in support of the title, that it is 
difficult to discover the feature to which it 
alludes. By a close inspection only can the 
great labour by which the picture has been 
worked be seen. It shows ample resource, 
but it wants simplicity. 

No. 49. ‘Coast Scene, Sunset,’ A. Curt. 
A class of subject in which this artist excels ; 
in breadth and colour the picture is extremely 
successful. : 

No. 59. ‘Kentish Cottage Scene,’ J. J. 
Witsoy. One of those small road-side cottages 








and trees that Mr. Wilson renders with such 
sweetness. No. 65. ‘Lane Scene in East 
Kent,’ by the same hand, is a work of similar 
quality. 


y 
No. 73. ‘The Flower on the Window Sill,’ | 


T. Roserts. In this picture our sympathy is 
moved towards a girl who stands contemplating 
a flower at her window. She tells us she 
dwells within a “ gloomy court” impenetrable 
by the sunbeams, yet in that sunless abode the 
circle of the seasons is announced by the 
presence of some cherished flower. The head 
is an admirable study. 

No. 74. ‘ Wrecks and Wreckers off Beau- 
maris,’ J. B. Pyne. A couple of vessels lying 
dry on the shore, an expanse of shingle, with 
a multitude of busy figures, constitute the sub- 
stance of the composition. The time is sun- 
set, but the horizon is not forced upon the eye, 
for the sun sinks stealthily down, almost veiled 
by the evening mist. It is charming in 
colour, ond truly masterly in treatment ; every 
object in the disposition performs its office 
effectively. 

No. 87. ‘ Tantallon Castle,’ J. Syer. This 
is perhaps the most frequently painted view of 
the ruin—that is, from the west; though from 
the other side the cliff is higher, and the 
ruin more picturesque. We Save here the 
excitement of a ship on shore, with a heavy 


sea rolling in, and a successful representation | 


of the confusion attendant on such a scene. 

No. 105. ‘ Deer and Deer Hound,’ T. Fart. 
A hind has been shot or hunted down in the 
snow, on which she lies, and a hound near 
her is anxiously looking for the arrival of his 
master. The animals are well drawn. 

No. 106. ‘ Harvest Time—painted at Holm- 
bury Hill, Surrey,’ Vicar Corz. The most 
important work that has ever been exhi- 
bited by its author. The foreground is a 
corn-field of some extent, bounded towards the 
right by a wooded eminence, while the left 
section is open, showing a succession of dis- 
tances so happily expressive of space, that when 
the eye is led to the veiled horizon it is felt 
there is yet an interminable distance beyond. 
The picture must have been worked out most 
assiduously on the spot: as an example of 
English scenery it is unexcelled. 

No. 110. ‘The Shadow on the Wall,’ T. 
Roserts. The shadow is that of the head of 
a pig or a wolf—or indeed the spectator may 
assign it to any other animal he pleases ; it is 
thrown on the wall by a boy for the amuse- 
ment of his younger brother. Both heads are 
unexceptionable, and the figures are presented 
with admirable solidity. 

No. 111. ‘Sun and Shade,’ T. F. Warn- 
wricnut. The shade is cast by a plantation 
of pollard willows on a meadow, in which is 
distributed a herd of cows, some of which 
“affect the sun, and some the shade.” The ani- 
mals are drawn with firmness and precision, 
and the whole is spirited and effective. 

No. 119. ‘The Union of the Rose and the 
Lily—the first interview between King Charles 
and Henrietta Maria,’ W. Savrer, M.A.F. 
This incident took place at Dover in June, 
1625. Charles had been waiting for his bride 
at Canterbury, but on being informed of her 
arrival in England, he hastened to the coast, 
and their meeting was as that of lovers: “ IHen- 
rietta flew to meet him, and with spontaneous 
race and vivacity, kneeling at his feet, she 
Pissed his hand, &c.;” and we find him 
here in the act of affectionately raising her. 
We have never before seen the subject 
brought forward; it is treated earnestly and 
thoughtfully, showing a patient inquiry into the 
costume of the time. ‘There are present, be- 
sides Charles and his betrothed, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and, as attendants of the French 
princess, the Duke and Duchess de Chevreuse, 
Madame St. George, and Father Sancy, the 





confessor. 


¢ The points of the incident and the 
im 


rsonations at once declare the subject. 
Yo. 120. ‘The Trysting Place,’ J. J. Hii. 
| The “ trysting place ” is a stile on some downs 
near the sea, and there are gathered, and in 
| earnest discourse, a girl with her gleanings 
and a shepherd with his crook—boldly painted, 
om ao upwards in forcible relief against 

e sky. 

No. 121. ‘A Raft on the Danube, with 
| priests blessing for a safe passage,’ J. Zerrrer. 
| The raft and its living freight are sketched 
with spirit and precision. 

No. 145. ‘On the Hills, North Wales,’ H. 
J. Boppincron. An important work, com- 
/ manding the respect of the spectator from the 
_ tenacious industry with which every passage 
is made to abound with contributive form. 
The foreground is firm and solid beneath our 
feet, but the more distant mountains are melt- 
ing in the vapoury sunlight. The artist is a 
master of this effect. 

No. 15]. ‘The Rendezvous,’ J. Nontr. A 
small picture introducing us to a gentleman 
of the Roger Wildrake school, waiting with 
rapier in hand for an antagonist. The circum- 
| stances of the case are fully explained. 
| No. 153. ‘Lucy Ashton at the Mermaids’ 

Fountain,’ J. Wootmer. This artist is ex- 
| tremely felicitous in extemporising situations 
for his characters. The fountain and its as- 
| sociations are far from commonplace, even 
| better than what Scott figured to himself. 
| The Lucy is perhaps embonpointée, beyond also 
the conception of Scott. The uniform execu- 
tion of the work is a signal merit. 

No. 160. ‘The Trout Fisher, Lanarkshire,’ 
J.C. Warp. The river is the Upper Clyde, or 
one of its tributaries, flowing in a deep bed of 
rock densely covered with trees on both sides. 
The passage has been worked out with much 
regard for local feature and colour. 

No. 179. ‘Margaret of Anjou, Queen, and 
Edward, Prince of Wales, in the wood on their 
flight after the fatal battle of Hexham,’ F. Y. 
Hurustone. The dramatic character of this 
incident has rendered it a favourite theme 
with painters. The battle was fought about 
eight or nine miles above Neweastle, on the 
Durham side of the ‘T'yne ; and it was in effect- 
ing her escape to the coast that Margaret thus 
fell among thieves, and at once claimed their 
protection for her son. This is the precise point 

resented in the picture. The queen shelters 

ier son, the foremost of the robbers snatches 
at a gold chain worn by Margaret, while 
another interposes authoritatively for her pro- 
tection. The composition abounds with ap- 
propriate expression and coincident action, 
with every evidence of power, but it appears to 
us that in his determination to avoid pretti- 
ness, the artist falls into an opposite extreme. 

No. 190. ‘The Windings of the Usk, from 
Danypark, the seat of Captain Crawshay,’ J. 
Tennant. ‘The eye is here led down the 
valley of the Usk to-a distance painted with 
the utmost delicacy of feeling; indeed, each 
passage of the rock has been realized with the 
most perfect honesty of purpose. The fore- 
ground is palpably solid, and the remoter parts 
have been studied with a perfect appreciation 
of atinospheric truth. 

No. 195. ‘A Calm Evening—Margate,’ W. 
E. Bates. ‘The plane of a calm sea, with a 
couple of small craft, fills here the breadth of 
the canvas. ‘The composition is of the simplest 
kind, but it is enhanced by the skilful painting 
of the sunset effect. 

No. 203. ‘A Welsh Interior with sheep and 
a donkey,’ G. Core. The animals are drawn 
with exemplary accuracy—the donkey plays a 
distinguished part in the piece ; and the stable, 
with its anonymous furniture, is well worthy 
such tenants. 

No. 204. ‘Rush Gatherers on Lough Cor- 
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rib.’ J. J. Hitt. This is a lake scene, wherein 
we find these rush gatherers embarked in their 
small boat, telling with brightness and sub- 
stance against the misty distances of the lake. 

No. 220. ‘On the Fiord at Dale, Norway, 
W. West. This part of the Fiord looks like 
a small inland lake, round which rise cliffs of 
infinite grandeur ; it is painted with singular 
consistency in the expression of detail, without 
injury to the necessary breadth. The colour 
is perhaps not strictly that of the locality. 

io. 225. ‘The Merchant of Venice—Act n. 
Scene 5,’ W. Satter, M.A.F., &c. The sub- 
ject is Shylock’s charge to Jessica to be careful 
of his house in his absence. He is “bid out 
to supper,” but, ever suspicious, hesitates— 

* But wherefore should I go? 

I am not bid for love: they flatter me; 

Hut yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Christian 
The head is an extremely felicitous study ; in 
the features is written the utmost hate that 
Shylock could express in words. The face is 
not the vulgarized Hebrew type, but for the 
identity of the character there is yet enough 
of the Israelite. Thus the head of the Jew 
is the picture; the utterance of the lips and 
eyes is as bitter as the written sentiment. 

No. 324. ‘Summer on the Thames,’ W. W. 
Gostuxe. The material of this work calls to 
mind a similar production by this artist last 
year. The lower breadth of the canvas is 
oceupied by the current, which reflects pre- 
cisely the tints of the sky. On the left stands 
a river-side house, above which towers a group 
of trees, the reflections whereof are borne on 
the water down to the very base of the picture. 
As in conception it is similar to that alluded 
to, so is it characterized by much of its ex- 
cellence. No. 269, by the same artist, “Wyatt’s 
Ferry, on the Thames,” is a production of 
another kind, as presenting a very highly-worked 
foreground. 

No. 259. ‘A Calm Evening—Margate,’ W. 
E. Bates. There must be some error here in 
the title ; the “calm evening” is most worthily 
sustained, but there is nothing in the compo- 
sition resembling Margate. 

No. 275. ‘ Dogs and a Partridge,’ T. Ear. 
The bird lies dead, and the heads of the dogs 

a pointer and a setter—are immediately over 
it, immovable, but with the eager expression 
of those animals when in the immediate pre- 
sence of game 


Tie site of the edifice is a clay bank overrun 
with primroses, violets, creeping ivy, and rank 
grass. Both birds are introduced, but in pro- 
portion to them the eggs are too large. The 
man'pulation is most elaborate. 

No. 277. ‘Chapel and Shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, Westminster Abbey,’ L. J. Woop. 
An extremely accurate view of the place, but 
it is by no means so interesting as the foreign 
street views which have been hitherto exhibited 
under this name. 

No. 284, ‘Stray Thoughts,’ T. F. Dickser 
She appears distraite, the damsel who here sits 
at the window engaged in embroidery, from 
which her eyes are turned, looking earnestly 
down into the street 
hair and the ornaments, is admirably painted. 

No. 285. ‘Sunset Ballynahinch Lake,’ A 
Cunt Another glowing evening effect of 


very great power 


No 23 ‘Spr ng in the W oods,’ W. J. 


Werner lhis work js unsatisfactory to the 

eve Trom the total absence ol gradation: the 

minute precision of the handling does not 

therefore, receive aue justice ‘ 
N ’ YU5 ‘On the ne t 


Dunbar ( istle’ J.J. W ILS 
an ilt combination oO}! 


the prom 


FOCKS, 


NX. An extremely 
material to deal with : 
in the form of near 
ng s ittered, and the 


nent ts 


meagre ruin 





playing but a subordinate part in the com- 


position. It is, however, a broad daylight 
picture ; the water forms are well understood, 
and the rocks have been elaborated into the 
textures of wave-worn stone. 

No. 296. ‘Lake of Geneva,’ J. Danny. A 
favourite view of the Castle of Chillon, that is 


from the shore of the lake, with the towering 


Alps for a background. The lower section 
lies in warm shade, while the upper parts yet 
catch the lights of the setting sun—an effect 
always agreeable in combination with attractive 
material. 

No. 297. ‘A Wreath of Wild-flowers,’ E. 
J. Copsetr. Incolour, treatment, and general 
character, the sweetest of the artist’s recent 
works. It presents a group of two children, 
one enwreathing the head of the other with 
wild-flowers. 

No. 302. ‘The Darren from the Ffwddog— 
sun and rain,’ J. Tennant. The interpreta- 
tion may be somewhat arbitrary, but the 
living sunbeam has never been more palpably 


painted than we see it here. Concentration | 


cannot generally be effected without some 
sacrifice ; there is, however, none here, for the 
shaded parts are realized with the most con- 
scientious assiduity. 

No. 311. ‘ Preparing for a Charge,’ D. Pas- 
more. This subject is a gentleman in cavalier 
costume, relieving himself apparently of his 
riding gear, preparatory to taking refreshment, 
which is about to be placed before him by a 
waiting-maid. The — stands out brilliantly 
from a composition happy in its allusions to 
domestic forms. 

No. 316. ‘Little Willy,’ late T. Y. Gooper- 
son. A full-face and bust portrait of a little 
boy. Masterly in execution. 

No. 326. ‘A Sea Breeze,’ J. Henzett. Two 
or three characteristic figures of fish-girls on 
the sea-shore; the wind is off the sea. The 
action of the women, and other circumstances, 
sufficiently indicate its freshness. 

No. 327. ‘At Mountreaux—Lake of Geneva,’ 
J. P. Perrirr. 
the northern shore of the lake, not far from 
Clarens; it includes a rugged gorge, a pic- 
turesque bridge, and the cliff surmounted by a 
house: it is kept generally low in tone. 

No. 331. ‘In the Fruit Market, Florence,’ 
A. J. Wootmex. The guardian of the stall, in 


| a so-called Leghorn hat, is asleep. The head 


e | gear is that worn by the flower-girls who pre- 
No. 276. ‘A Robin’s Nest,’ T. Worsey. | : y : 


sent the morning frequenters of the Café 
Doney with a bouquet of violets, or some 
curious liliputian rose. She seems to have 
sold all her best fruit, and may now sleep at 
ease, for the grapes are not worth stealing. 

No. 343. ‘ Evening in the Cairngorum Moun- 
tains,’ W. S. Rose. It is not easy to under- 
stand the /ocale we enter here. ‘The subject 
is treated as an essay in colour. 

No. 346. ‘A Corn-field looking over the Vil- 


| lage of Wargrave,’ W. W. Gostixe. The paint- 


ing of this corn-field is worthy of all praise, but 
the picture wants a passage of shade in the 
foreground. Nothing can be more simple as a 
subject, but it is worked into pictorial value 


ed y | by good feeling and unexceptionable execution. 
rhe head, with the | 


No. 380. ‘Good News from Father,’ R. 
Cotttnson. A domestic agroupment, of which 
the principal is the happy wife, a woman in 
humble life, who reads her letter in com any 
with the proprietor of the neighbouring fruit. 
stall. ‘The whole is very carefully executed. 

No. 385. ‘Side Sereen of the Choir, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,’ F.W. Moopy. Accurate in 


| drawing, and careful in finish, but too mono- 


| tonously low in tone: deficie i i 
. ' cier 
ch Coast—ruins of | j —— oe 


and force. 


No. 393. A Welsh Stream in November,’ 
A. W. Huxt. In general aspect the picture 


is very gray, but it is undoubtedly nearer the | Ha 
than if it had been forced with colour, | Cameroux, and J. Holt. 


truth 


The subject is a small nook on | 


which must be felt to have no exist i 
such a place. The manipulation is red 
minute, but without injury to the breadth, 
though it brings some parts unduly forward, - 

No. 394. ‘The Hoax,’ T. P. Hatt. The 
hoax is practised by two girls upon a would-be 
suitor, who has dressed himself in the utmost 
bravery of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to fulfil an assignation; which, of course 
the young lady does not attend, but, with a 
friend, is a concealed witness of his weary dis- 
appoimtment. 

No. 414, ‘Grandmother’s Pets,’ A. Provis 
The subject is the exterior of a farm-house 
with figures ; it is a small picture extremely 
| neat in touch and finish, yet not so interesting 
| as the interiors painted by the same hand; and as 
) to feeling, much in the taste of a foreign school 

No. 418. ‘A Stream from the Hills, H. J. 
Bopptxeton. So graceful in composition that 
it might with the best results have been painted 
larger. It is a small upright picture, the ma- 
terial of which is simply a small rocky rivulet 
overshaded by trees. 

No. 423. ‘ Denizens of the Mountains,’ G, 
Cote. ‘This is a large work containing a 
group of sheep, the = of which are realities, 
living and moving. We find them ir a nook 
among the mountains, which is painted with as 
much knowledge in its way as are the sheep 
themselves. 

No. 446. ‘The Lesson,’ C. J. Lewis. So 
small, and so highly finished, that it may be 
called a miniature. There is another similar 
in manner by the same hand, entitled ‘The 
Brook,’ No. 448. 

No. 464. ‘ Land’s End, Cornwall,’ J. Dawsy. 
The course of a small sloop or cutter in this 
view is scarcely intelligible; she seems to be 
standing directly in upon the rocks, and so 
near them as to be too late to tack. There is 
a man clinging to a piece of floating wreck, but 
even on this account the craft would scarcely 
be driven ashore. 

No. 466. ‘The Boudoir,’ F. P. Graves. A 
study of a girl’s head: correctly drawn, and 
very firmly painted. 

There are yet other works deserving notice, 
but we can only mention their titles, as, No. 499. 
‘River side—Salmon Fishing,’ A. F. Rote. 
No. 509. ‘In the Rue de la Boucherie, Cau- 
debec, Normandy,’ J. D. Barnett. No. 510. 
‘ Shrimp Girls,’ J. Zerrrer. No. 513. ‘Dog’s 
Head,’ T. Eart. No. 521. ‘A Shepherd’s 
Home,’ No. 529. ‘Ruth,’ W. H. O’Connor. 
No. 538. ‘ Watching the Bubbles as they pass,’ 
A. J. Wootmer. No. 544. ‘The wy 4: 
Pony,’ T. Smytu. No. 545. ‘Cavalier Life,’ 
D. Pasmorr. No. 555. ‘An Outhouse of a 
Cumberland Cottage,’ J. Ricuarpson. No. 
564. ‘A Happy Family,’ A. Provis. No. 567. 
‘Town Life,’ J. Nopuz. No. 569. ‘Spring 
Time among the Willows,’ J. Rexs. No. 577. 
‘The Conservatory in on | Spring,’ Mrs. 
River. No. 578. ‘A Pool,’ W. W. Gos- 
unc. No. 579. ‘Country Life,’ J. Nobu. 
No. 583. ‘Cottage near Horton Park, Keut, 








| 


J. J. Witsox. No. 586. ‘Wreck Ashore— 
Moonlight, G. CuamBers. No. 591. ‘An 
Arab Boy, Algiers, J. T. Hixoy. No. 60). 
‘Evening in North Wales, A. GrLBERt. 
No. 602. ‘The Sugar-loaf Mountam, Mon- 
mouthshire—Early Morning in Spring,’ J. 
Tennant. No. 608. ‘Autumnal Evening, 
W. Suaver. No. 616. ‘Lantern Hill and 
Chapel Lighthouse—Entrance to Ilfracomb, 
North Devon, A. Cunt. No. 619. ‘A Fire- 
side Party,’ G. ArmereLp. No. 627. 7: 
Quiet Pool on the Machno, North Wales,’ G. 
Core. No. 630. ‘The Path through the 
Thicket,’ Vicat Coxe, &c. sated 

There are ten sculptural works contribu ; 
respectively by E. G. Physick, R. Physick, : 

i Miss R. Smith, D. Hewlett, 5. 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





TNE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part V. 


of the Champlain Canal to cross, the Saratoga 
Dam is constructed at Fort Miller, three miles 
below the rapids. The dam forms an elbow 
in the middle of the stream, and is about 
1400 feet in length. Below it are consider- 
able rapids; just above it is a bridge, which 


rower passage for the horses that draw the canal 
boats. 

still water of the river, but sometimes, when the 
stream is very full, the passage is attended with 
some difficulty, if not danger, on account of the 
¥ strong though sluggish current. When we visited 
the spot, a large-class boat lay wrecked in the 
rapids below, having gone over the dam the day 
F before. 

The country in this vicinity is beautiful: the valley is narrow, and the hills, 
on the eastern side especially, rise one above the other in the landscape, until 
the view is bounded by a broken mountain range beyond. 
river upon the canal bridge, and rode down to the mouth of the Batten-Kill, 
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CANAL BRIDGE AcRoss THE HUDSON ABOVE TUE SARATOGA D\M. 
near where it enters the Hudson, to visit the spot—on the plain just above | 
its mouth—where the army of Burgoyne lay encamped, before he crossed the 
Hudson to engage in those conflicts at Bemis’s Heights which resulted in his 
discomfitnre and captivity. There he established a slanghter-yard; and it is 





CONFLUENCE OF THE HUDSON AND BATTEN-KILL. 


said that the fertility imparted to the soil by the blood and offal left there, 
was visible in its effects upon the crops raised thereon for more than sixty 
years afterwards. 

The Batten-Kill is a shallow and rapid stream, and one of the largest of the 


has a carriage-way for the public use, and a nar- | 


These vessels float safely on the usually | 


Here we crossed the | 


| Hardy, and the place where Kurgoyne’s army laid down their arms. 


| , 
| tributaries of the Hudson, flowing in from the eastward. 


It rises in the State 
of Vermont, and, before leaving the borders of that commonwealth, receives 
the Roaring branch : its entire length is about fifty miles. Within two miles 
of its mouth are remarkable rapids and falla, which the tourist should never 
| pass by unseen: the best poiut of view is from the bottom of a steep precipice 
| on the southern side of the stream. The descent is fifty or sixty feet, very 
| difficult, and somewhat dangerous. It was raining copiously when we visited 
| it, which made the descent still more difficult, for the loose slate and the small 
| sparse shrubbery were very insecure. Under a shelving black rock on the 


| margin of the abyss into which the waters pour, we found a good place for 
The spectacle was grand. 


observation. For about three hundred feet above 





the great fall, the stream rushes through a narrow rocky chasm, roaring and 
foaming; and then, in a still narrower space, it leaps into the dark gulf 
which has been named the Devil’s Caldron, in a perpendicular fall of almost 
forty feet. ‘The Indians named these falls Di-on-on-deh-o-wa, the signification 
of which we could not learn. 
From the Di-on-on-deh-o-wa we rode to Schuylerville, crossing the Hudson 
upon a bridge eight hundred feet in length, just below the site of — 
rom 
the village we went up the western side of the river about a mile, and from a 


slight eminence obtained a fine view of the scene where the Batten-Kill enters 
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THE KeIDESEL HOUSE, 


the Hudson in two channels, having a fairy-like island between them. The 
' river is there about six hundred feet in width, and quite deep. — 
Upon the slope opposite the mouth of the Batten-Kill is the house of 
Samuel Marshall, known as the Reidesel House. There, eleven years before, 
| the writer visited an old lady, ninety-two years of age, who gave him many 
interesting details of the old war in that vicinity: she died at the age of 
| ninety-six. This house was made famous in the annals of Burgoyne’s unfor- 
tunate campaign by a graphic account of sufferings therein, given by the 
Baroness Reidesel, wife of the Brunswick general who commanded the German 
troops in the British army. She, with her children and domestics, and a few 
| other women, and wounded officers, took refnge in this house from the storm 
of irregular conflict. The Americans, supposing the British generals were in 
| that house, opened a cannonade upon it, and all the inmates took refuge in the 
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cellar. 
Mrs. Harnage, 
and the lady of the commissary. 


made a little room in a corner, Wi wi a 
for me, but I preferred being near the door, in case of fire. Not far off my 


women slept, and opposite to me three English officers, who, though wounded, 
were determined not to be left behind: one of them was Captain Green, an 
jor-Genera] Phillips, a very valuable officer and most agreeable 
a most sacred promise not to leave me behind, and, 


a Mrs. Kennels, the widow of a lieateuant who was killed, 


aide-de-camp to Ma 
man. They each made me 


Major Harnage, his wife, and Mrs. Kennels, | 
ith curtains to it, and wished to do the same | 








“ The ladies of the army who were with me,” says the Baroness, “ were murdered some who resisted, and carried away captive over one hundred men 
e , 


women, aud children. 

Upon the south side of the Fish Creek, on the margin of the rapids, stood 
a brick mansion, pierced near the roof for musketry, and owned and ocen ied 
by a kinsman of General Schuyler, bearing the same name. His house ae 


| attacked, and in an attempt to defend it he was shot. His body was consumed 


in case of sudden retreat, that they would each of them take one of my children | 





CELLAK OF REIDESEL HOUSE. 


on his horse; and for myself one of my husband’s was in constant readiness. 

The want of water distressed us much; at length we found a soldier's 
wife, who had courage enough to fetch us some from the river—an office 
nobody else would undertake, as the Americans shot at every person who 
approached it, but out of respect for her sex they never molested her.” Six days 
these ladies and their companions remained in that cellar, when hostilities 
ceased, and the British army surrendered to the Americans. 

lhe village of Schuylerville is pleasantly situated upon a slope on the western 
margin of the Upper Hudson valley, on the north bank of the Fish Creek (the 
outlet of Saratoga Lake), which there leaps to the plain in a series of beautiful 
cascades, after being released from the labour of turning several mill-wheels. 
‘These cascades or rapids commence at the bridge where the public road crosses 
the creek, and continue for many rods, until a culvert under the Champlain 





y / 
RAPIDS OF THE FISH CRERK, AT SCIUUYLERVILLE, 


Canal is passed. Viewed from the grounds around the Schnyler mansion, at 
almost every point, they present very perfect specimens of a picturesque water- 
course, having considerable strength and volume 


lhe village, containing about twelve hundred inhabitants, occupies the site 


with other persons who had escaped to the cellar, when, after plundering th 
house, the savages set it on fire. That Saratoga estate was bequeathed by the 
murdered owner to his nephew Philip (the General), who built a country aes 
sion, elegant for the times, near the site of the old one, and occupied it when 
Burgoyne invaded the valley in 1777. During that invasion the general’s 


' house and mills were burned by Burgoyne’s orders. It was an act which the 
| British general afterwards lamented, for he soon learned to hononr Schuyler as 


one of the noblest men he had ever met. The mansion was rebuilt immediately 
after the campaign was over, a few rods from the site of the old one, but in a 


| style much inferior in beauty and expense. It was the general's country-seat 
| (his town residence being in Albany) until his death in 1804, and is stilj pre- 
| served in its original form, surrounded by beautiful shady trees, many of which 


were planted by the master’s own hand. It is now the residence of George 


| Strover, Esq., who takes pleasure in preserving it as General Schuyler left it. 


of General Burgoyne’s intrenched camp, at the time when he surrendered to | 


' ts fren 
veneral Gates, in the autumn of 1777. It was named in honour of General 


Philip-S huyler, upon whose broad domain of Saratoga. and in whose presence 
the last « , ; 


years, Was 
New York 


Upon one of € conical . } . 
pon on t! nical hills on the opposite side of the valley, just below 


- Hatt re ll, was old Fort Saratoga, written Sarahtogue in the old records. 
ae + - ~ i le, weakly garrisoned, and, with the scattered village of thirty 
ve a —m . oy upon the plain below, was destroyed in the autamn 
" he dn - : . chmen and Indians, under the noted partisan Marin, 
rs, as we have seen, performed a sanguinary tragedy at Sandy 

— A apccthe AW. left Montreal for the purpose of making a 
r se ements on the Connecticut river. It was late in 

t, on Lake Champlain, the Indians refused to go 
tir lack of preparations for the rigour of winter. On 
eT et, the Frene h Pre lect Ap stolique of Canada, 


I le vears later Thev had 


“ ex { ‘ r 8 8 res 
‘ { ‘ at ( wh Point, Ma in led hi white a id red avage 
“ s Ora ‘ s \ I s tl 
a my Was then calle ] ! renc vs 
. “- — we ter, ( \ the French, to cut 


and bear aw ay what plunder they might 
mpanied them, and the invaders fell upon the inha- 


They burut the fort a1 
y burut the fort and most of the houses, 


enes 10 that memorable campaign were performed, and who, for forty 
4 couspicuous actor in civil and military life in his native State of 


Even some ancient lilac shrubs, now quite lofty trees, gnarled and unsightly 
that were in the garden of the old mansion, are preserved, as precious memen. 
toes of the past. 

An outline sketch of events to which allusion has just been made, is neces- 
sary to a full comprehension of the isolated historical facts with which this 
portion of our subject abounds. We will trace it with rapid pencil, and leave 
the completion of the picture to the careful historian. 

The campaigns of 1775 and 1776, against the rebellious Americans, were 
fruitless of any satisfactory results. The British cabinet, supported by heavy 


Si we. Sher oe See . 


—— 
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THE SCHUYLEK MANSIUN. 


majorities in both Houses of Parliament, resolved to open the campaign of 
1777 with such vigour, and to give to the service in America such material, 
as should not fail to put down the rebellion by Midsummer. So long as the 
Republicans remained united, so long as there existed a free communication 
between Massachusets and Virginia, or, in other words, between the Fastern 
and the Middle and Southern States, permanent success of the British arms in 
America seemed questionable. The rebellion was hydra-headed, springing into 
new life and vigour suddenly and powerfully, from the inherent energies of 
union, in places where it seewed to be subdued or destroyed. To sever that 
union, and to paralyze the vitality dependent thereon, was a paramount con- 
sideration of the British government when planning the campaign of }777. 

General Sir William Howe was then in quiet possession of the city of New 
York, at the mouth of the Hudson river. A strong British force oceupied 
Rhode Island, and kept watch over the whole eastern coast of New England. 
Republicans who had invaded Canada had been driven back by Governor 
Carleton; and nothing remained to complete the separation of the two sections 
of the American States, but to march an invading army from Canada, secure 
the strongholds upon Lakes George and Champlain, press forward to Albany, 
and there form a junction with Howe, whose troops, meanwhile, should have 
taken possession of the Hudson Highlands, and every place of importance upon 
that river. , 

The leadership of that invasion from the North was intrusted to Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Burgoyne, who had won military laurels in Portugal, had 
held a seat in the king’s council, and was then a member of Parliament. He 
arrived at Quebec in March, 1777, and in June had collected a large force of 
English and German troops, Canadians, and Indians, at the foot of Lake 
Champlain. At the beginning of July he invested Ticonderoga with ten thou- 
sand men, drove tke Americans from that old fortress and its dopentea, 
and, as we have observed, swept victoriously up the lake to Skenesborougb, an 
advanced to Fort Edward. From that point he sent a detachment to oe 
ton, in Vermont, to seize cattle and provisions for the use of the army. he 
expedition was defeated by militia, under Stark, and thereby Burgoyne receiv 
a blow from which he did not recover. Yet he moved forward, cunt & 
Hudson a little above Schuylerville, and pitched his tents, and formed a — 
camp upon the site of that village. He had stated at Fort Edward i: the 
should eat his Christmas dinner in Albany, a laurelled conqueror, wa 
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great objects of the campaign perfectly accomplished; but now he began 
to doubt. 


General Schuyler had been the commander of the troops opposed to Bur- | 


goyne until the 19th of August, when he surrendered his charge to General 
Gates, a conceited officer, very much his inferior in every particular. 
supersedure had been accomplished by political intrigue. 

When Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, Gates, then at the mouth of the 
Mohawk, advanced with his troops to Bemis’s Heights, about twelve miles 


below the halting British army, and there established a fortified camp. Per- | 


ceiving the necessity of immediate hostile action,—becanse the republican army 
was hourly augmenting (volunteers flocking in from all quarters, and particu- 
larly from New England),— Burgoyne crossed the Fish Creek, burned the mills 
and mansion of General Schuyler, and advanced upon Gates. 


This | 


| 

The plain farm-house in which that remarkable dinner-party was assembled, 
remains unaltered externally, except such changes as have been effected by 
necessary repairs. It stands about eighty rods from the Hudson, on the 
western margin of the plain; and between it and the river the Champlain 
Canal passes. Our sketch was made from the highway, and includes glimpses 
of the canal, the river, and the hills on the eastern side of the plain. 

The Hudson, from Schuylerville to Stillwater, a distance of about thirteen 
miles, flows through a rich plain; its course is unbroken by island, rapid, 
or bridge. Between it and the western margin of the plain is the Champ- 
lain Canal, bearing upon its quiet bosom the wealth of a large internal 
| commerce, extending from Albany to Canada. It is spanned, for the con- 

venience of tae farmers through whose land it passes, with numerous bridges, 

stiff and ungraceful in appearance, and all of the same model. The river is 


A severe but indecisive battle was fought at Bemis’s Heights on the 19th of | 


September ; Burgoyne fell back a few miles toward his intreuched camp, and 
resolved there to await the expected approach of Sir Henry Clinton, with a 
large force, up the Lower Hudson. Clinton was tardy, perils were thickening, 
and Burgoyne resolved to make another attack upon Gates. After a severe 
battle fought on the 7th of October, upon almost the same ground occupied in 
the engagement on the 19th of September, he was again compelled to fall back. 
He finally retreated to his intrenched camp beyond the Fish Creek. 

Burgoyne’s force was now hourly diminishing, the Canadiaus and Indians 
deserting him in great numbers, while volunteers were swelling the ranks of 
Gates. The latter now advanced upon Burgoyne, and, on the 17th of October, 
that general surrendered his army of almost six thousand men, and all its 
appointments, into the hands of the Republicans. The forts upon Lakes George 
and Champlain were immediately abandoned by the British, and the Repub- 
licans held an unobstructed passage from the Hudson Highlands to St. John, 
on the Sorel, in Canada. 

The spot where Burgoyne’s army laid down their arms is upon the plain in 
front of Schuylerville, near the site of old Fort Hardy, a little north of the 





SCENE OF BURGOYNK'S SURRENDER. 


highway leading from the village across the Hudson, over the long bridge 
already mentioned. Our view is taken from one of the caval bridges, looking 
north-east. ‘The Hudson is seen beyond the place of surrender, and in the 
more remote distance may be observed the conical hills which, on the previous 
day, had swarmed with American volunteers. 

With the delicate courtesy of a gentleman, General Gates ordered all his 
army within his camp, that the vanquished might not be submitted to the 
mortification of their gaze at the moment of the great humiliation. The two 
generals had not yet seen each other. As soon as the troops had Jaid down 
their arms, Burgoyne and his officers proceeded towards Gates’s camp, to be 
introduced. They crossed the Fish Creek at the head of the rapids, and pro- 
ceeded towards the republican general's quarters, about a mile and a-half down 
the river. Burgoyne led the way, with Kingston (his adjutant-general), and 
his aides-de-camp, Captain Lord Petersham and Lieutenant Wilford, followed 
by Generals Phillips, Reidesel, and Hamilton, and other officers, according to 
rank. General Gates, informed of the approach of Burgoyne, went out with 
his staff to meet him at the head of his camp. Burgoyne was dressed in a rich 
uniform of scarlet and gold, and Gates in a plain blue fruck coat. When within 
about a sword’s length of each other, they reined up their horses, and halted. 
Colonel Wilkinson, Gates’s aide-de-camp, then introduced the two generals. 
Both dismounted, and Burgoyne, raising his hat gracefully, said :—“ The fortune 
of war, General Gates, has made me your prisoner.” ‘he victor promptly 
replied :—“T shall always be ready to bear testimony that it has not been 
through any fault of your exeellency.” The other officers were then introduced 
in turn, and the whole party repaired to Gates’s head-quarters, where the best 
dinner that could be procured was served.* 








* The Baroness Reidesel, in her narrative of these events, says: “I was, I confess, 
afraid to go over to the enemy, as it was quite a new situation to me. When I drew near 
the Lents, a handsome man approached and met me, took my children from the caléche, 
and hugged and kissed them, which a‘lected me almost to tears. ‘ You tremble,’ said he, 
addressing himself to me; ‘be not afraid.’ *No,’ I answered,‘ you seem so kind and 
tender to my children, it inspires me with courage.’ He now led me to the tent of 
General Gates, where | found Generals Burgvyne and Phillips, who were on a friendly 
footing with the former. 

” All the generals remained to dine with General Gates. The same gentleman who 
received me so kindly, now came and said to me, ‘ You will be very much embarrassed to | 


| 





GATES'S HRAD-QUAKTERS, 


crossed by means of rope ferries. These, at times, present quite picturesque 
scenes, when men and women, teams, live stock, and merchandize, happen 
to constitute the freight at one time. The conveyance is a large scow or 
batteau, which is pushed by means of long poles, that reach to the bottom of 
the river, and is kept in its course, in defiance of the current, by ropes fore 
and aft, attached by friction rollers to a stout cable stretched across the stream. 
There are several of these ferries between Fort Edward and Stillwater, the 
one most used being that at Bemis’s Heights, of which we give a drawing. 
Three miles below Schuylerville, on the same side of the river, is the hamlet 
of Coveville, formerly called Do-ve-gat, or Van Vechten’s Cove. It is a pretty, 


quiet little place, and sheltered by hills in the rear; the inhabitants are chiefly 
agriculturists, and the families uf those employed in canal navigation. 


llere 
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ROPE FELKY. 


Burgoyne halted, and encamped for two days, after leaving his intrenched camp 
to confront Gates, while a working purty repaired the roads and bridges in 
advance to Wilbur’s Basin, three miles below. He then advanced, and pitched 
his tents at the latter place, upou the narrow plain between the river and the 
hills, and upon the slopes. Here he also encamped on the morning after the 


eat with all those gentlemen ; come with your children to my tent, where | will prepare 
for you a frugal dinner, and give it with a free will.” I said, * You are certainly a has 
band and a father, you have shown me so much kindness.” I now found that he was 
Genera. Scnuviexr. He treated me with excellent smoked tongue, beef steaks, potatoes, 
and good bread and butter. Never could [| have wished to eat a better dinner. 1 was 
content; I saw all around me were so likewise. When we had dined, he told me his 
residence was at Albany, and that General Burgoyne intended to honour him as his 
guest, and invited myself and children to do so likewise. | asked my husband how I 
should act; he told me to accept the invitation.” General Schuyler's house at Albany 
yet remains, and there we shall hereafter meet the Baroness and Burgoyne, as guests of 
that truly noble republican. 
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first battle at Bemis’s Heights, the opening of a cloudy, dull, and — 
day, that harmonized with the feelinga of the British commander. He felt 
convinced that, withont the aid of General Clinton 8 co-operation in drawing 
off a part of the republican army to the defence of the country below, he should 
not be able to advance. Yet he wrought diligently in strengthening his 
position. He erected four redoubts, one upon each of four hills, two above 
and two below Wilbur’s Basin, and made lines of intrenchments from them to 


the river, covering each with a battery. From this camp he marched to battle 





a4 a, 


BURGOYNE'S ENCAMPMENT (from a print published in London, in 1779). 


on the 7th of October, and in that engagement lost his gallant friend, General 
Simon Fraser, who, at the head of five hundred picked men, was the directing 
spirit of the British troops in action. This was perceived by the American 
commanders, for Fraser’s skill and courage were everywhere conspicuous. When 
the lines gave way, he bronght order out of confusion ; when regiments began to 
waver, he infused courage into them by voice aud example. He was mounted 
upon a splendid iron-grey gelding, and dressed in the full uniform of a field 
officer. He was thus made a conspicuous object for the mark of the Americans. 

It was evident that the fate of the battle depended upon General Fraser, and 
this the keen eye and quick judgment of Colonel Morgan, commander of a rifle 
corps from the south, perceived, A thought flashed through his brain, and in 
an instant he prepared to execute a deadly purpose. Calling a file of his best 
men around him, he said, as he pointed toward the British right wing, which 
was making its way victoriously,—“ That gallant officer is General Fraser; I 
admire and hovuour him, but it is necessary he should die; victory for the 
enemy depends upon him. Take your stations in that clump of bushes, and do 
your duty.” Within five minutes after this order was given, General Fraser 
fell, and was carried from the field by two grenadiers. His aide-de-camp had 
just observed that the general was a particular mark for the enemy, and said, 
“ Would it not be prudent for you to retire from this place?” Fraser replied, 
“My duty forbids me to fly from danger,” and the next moment he fell. 

About half way between Wilbur’s Basin and Bemis’s, stood, until within 
twenty years, a rude building, the upper half somewhat projecting, and every 
side of it battered and pierced by bullets. It was used by Burgoyne as his 
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| valley, and awakened responses from the hills. 


| accompanied in the campaign by his charming wife, 


General Fraser 





He said to the surgeon, ‘ Tell meif my wound is mortal - 
me.’ The ball had passed through his body, and, unhappily 
he had eaten a very hearty breakfast, by which the stomach 
and the ball, as the surgeon said, had passed through it. 
exclaim, with a sigh, ‘O fatal ambition! Poor General Burgoyne! O m 
dear wife!’ He was asked if he had any request to make, to which nd 
replied, wee General Burgoyne would permit it, he should like to be buried 
at six o'clock in the evening, on the top of a mount, in a redoub i 

been built there.” edoubt which had 

General Fraser died at eight o’clock the following morning, and was buri 

in the redoubt upon the hill at six o’clock that evening, according ry 


do not flatter 
for the general, 
was distended, 
I often heard him 
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FRASER’S BURIAL-PLACE. 


desire.* It was just at sunset, on a mild October evening, when the funeral 
procession moved slowly up the hill, bearing the body of the gallant dead. It 
was composed of only the members of his own military family, the com- 
manding generals, and Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain; yet the eyes of hundreds 
of both armies gazed upon the scene. The Americans, ignorant of the true 
character of the procession, kept up a constant cannonade upon the redoubt, 
toward which it was moving. Undismayed, the companions of Fraser buried 
him just as the evening shadows came on. Before the impressive burial 
services of the Anglican Church were ended, the irregular firing ceased, and 
the solemn voice of a single canuon, at measured intervals, boomed along the 
It was a miuute-gua, fired by 
the Americans in honour of the accomplished soldier. When information 
reached the Republicans that the gathering at the redoubt was a funeral 
company, fulfilling the wishes of a brave officer, the cannonade with balls 
instantly ceased. 

Other gallant British officers were severely wounded on that day; one of 
these was the accomplished Major Ackland, of the grenadiers, who was 








NEILSON’S NOUSF, BEMIS'S HEIGHTS. 


the Lady Harriet, fifth 


daughter of Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester, and great-grandmother - 
present Earl of Carnarvon. He was shot through both legs, - Senn Kass 
the house of Mr. Neilson, upon Bemis’s Heights, within the a * the 
The conduct of Lady Ackland on this occasion is worthy of record, bu! 
narrative must be postponed till next month. 





, icture of 
* The redoubt was upon the middle one of the three hills seen in the pictur 


Burgoyne’s encampment. 
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EXHIBITION OF PICTURES: 


MR. WALLIS'S, HAYMARKET. 


—_——— 


Year after year, we feel and express especial | 
ally, to bring under the notice of our readers such 


wonder as to the destination of the thonsands of 


Art creations that are continually offered to public | 


notice. The ordinary observer, in contemplating 
even one exhibition, is at a loss to conceive in 
what abiding-places works so many and so diverse 
will finally settle. But if it were hia province to 
examine every exhibition, and more particularly 


note the amplitude, and estimate the quality of its | 


conteuts, his surprise would be increased tenfold. 
Among the masses of canvases that have drifted past 
us, there are many that claim to be remembered, and 
they prescut themselves to the imagination even the 
more vividly, the wider the interval from the year 
of exhibitioa—productions that continue to be spoken 
of by painters long after they have been settled (it 
may be hidden) in the whereabouts of some “ mil- 
lionaire,” whose life, chapter and verse, may possibly 
be measured not by years, but by the dates of these 
or those capi d’opera. 

We shall not be suspected of unduly estimating 
the value of ‘the dealer ;” but in proportion to the 
evil done to Art by ignorant or dishonest traders, 
is the service that may be rendered to it by persons 
who conduct such business with experience, judg- 
ment, and integrity. 
the one class: it is our duty to uphold the other ; 
for although, undoubtedly, the wisest conrse for 
buyers to pursue would be to transact directly with 
the artist, we know that generally it is difficult and 
often impossible so to do. The great patrons of 
British Art are the merchants and manufacturers, 
many of whom live in provincial cities, are seldom 
enabled to spend more than a day at a time in 
the Metropolis, and have no leisure, even if they 
had knowledge (which cannot be gained in “six 
lessons ”), to select pictures for themselves. More- 
over, all painters of repute have “ commissions” 
long in advance, and those who visit their studios 
with a view to “orders” will have to wait until 
patience is exhausted before it is “ their turn to be 
served,” Especially must it be borne in mind that 
a very large proportion of the best works of Art are 
at some period or other submitted to public auction. 
On such occasions the medium of the dealer becomes 
indispensable. Neither may we forget that many 
artists will prefer transacting affairs with the dealer, 
to such arrangements with a private gentleman: 
the business is thus closed with a word, the money 
paid in a minute, and there is a far better assurance 
of independence where “ patronage” is neither in- 
ferred nor intimated.* 

Within the last few months we have visited 
several of the private galleries and collections of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. It would be difficult, 
without seeming to exaggerate, to convey an idea of 
the immense amount of artistic wealth gathered 
together in these counties; while in other shires, 
and in Scotland (in Glasgow especially), there is pro- 
bably as much—the possessors being generally the 
“new men,” who, having made fortunes on the 
highway of commerce, expend large portions of such 
fortunes in procuring those intellectual luxuries 
which their grandfathers considered among the ex- 
clusive “rights” of aristocracy. Happy is it for 
the country, for the Arts, and for themselves, that 
their enjoyments are derived from so pure a source, 
—giving while gaining happiness. We are sure 
that nine out of ten of the pictures thus collected 
have been obtained from “dealers,” and that, but 
for the mediumship of dealers, such pictures would 
not have found their way into the homes they adorn 
and dignify, giving to their possessors a well-earned 
and well-merited renown ; for in Lancashire, cer- 
tainly, Mr. A. or Mr. B. is famous throughout his 
great locality as the possessor of a picture by Mr. C. 


* During a conversation with Ary Scheffer, he informed 
us that for many years he had never sold a picture except 
to a dealer, alleging that each transaction occupied but 
two minutes—to ask the price, receive the answer, and pay 
the amount demanded; while, previously, he had had 
trouble without end, in alterations and suggestions, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the “patron ;” sometimes had to 
be humiliated by finding the picture declined; and very 
frequently to make repeated applications for payment— 
waiting for years before his claim was liquidated. We 
might quote a number of cases of our own earlier artists, 
who had the same perplexities and annoyances, but without 
@ similar resource. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We have frequently exposed | 


| artists. 





or Mr. D.: a spirit of rivalry being thus induced, 
out of which canuot fail to arise much benefit to 
Art, although it is sometimes carried to a dangerous 
or a culpable excess, 

These views, therefore, will lead us, occasion- 


collections of pictures as dealers submit to the 
examination of purchasers. We shall thus suppl 
information greatly needed by picture buyers, which 
they cannot easily obtain from safe sources, and 
which may guide them in their Art-arrangements 
for galleries or dwellings. No one of them will 
doubt our integrity: onr past will sufficiently 
guarantee our future. Publicity will be the best 
security for the authenticity of every picture we 
describe. We think there will be no question that 
any work noticed in these columns may be accepted 
as an original work of the artist. 

The collection of which we now treat is that of 

Mr. Henry WALLIs, in the Haymarket. We believe 
there are not many collections in England, made 
within the last ten or fifteen years, to which he has 
not contributed, those who have been his customers 
have been well content, and we believe him to have 
been upright and liberal in all his transactions with 
If dealers be necessities,—and we imagine 
we must take that for granted,—it is of the highest 
importance to find one dealing on/y in modern Art, 
who does not assume to vend either Titians or Ra- 
phaels, but whose integrity can be at any time tested 
by reference to the painter to whom the picture’ is 
attributed, and who guarantees the “ originality” of 
every work transferred from his gallery to that of a 
purchaser. We therefore introduce our readers and 
the public to the gallery of Mr, Wallis, premising 
that it forms an exhibition of rare excellence and of 
deep interest—one that no Art-lover, a resident in, 
or visitor to, London should omit to see, as one of 
the sights of the Art-season. 

Maclise’s ‘ Gipsies ’ covers the end of the room ; it 
was painted in 1837, and enhanced immensely his 
reputation, not ouly with the public, but with that 
most epicurean section of it—the students. The 
picture describes the arrival of a large tribe of 
gipsies at their camping ground. Some are already 
settled, others just halting, and the tail of the cara- 
van is yet glistening in the sunshine on the dusty 
road, comprising every ordinary carrying quadruped. 
There they are, Bohemians, Zingari, or what you 
will; and Maclise seems to have conceived them in 
the spirit of gipsy poetry, for they sell not, neither 
do they buy; but they are amply provided with 
game and poultry, which, were they supposed to be 
honestly paid for, away goes the dramatic interest 
of the scene. There are few idlers in the camp; 
those not busied in their hypethral ewisine, address 
themselves to the spectator in some way illustrative 
of gipsy life, and the expression of the vagabonds 
leaves us at no Joss as to their meaning. This work 
stands alone, as the greatest work of Maclise’s early 
time; it is full of action and movement, and even 
at this period he signalized himself a master of 
expression so accomplished, as to leave thereafter 
nothing in that direction beyond his powers. 

There is also, by Poole, ‘ Messengers announcing to 
Job the loss of his cattle, and the slaughter of his 
servants,’ which was known as one of the remarkable 
pictures in the Northwick Collection. In his larger 
works nobody has been more original than Mr. 
Poole. His ‘ Solomon Eagle’ electrified the world 
of Art by its daring conception and signal triumph 
over innumerable difficulties. In the ‘Job,’ he 
had a subject less declamatory, and therefore 
even more difficult to conduct to such a consum- 
mation as he has effected. The Sabsans have slain 
his cattle, and the tempest of the wilderness has 
bereft him of his sons, and as he is in the act of 
rising, we may conceive that he now receives the 
intelligence of this crowniug affliction; for “he 
rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell down 
upon the ground and worshipped.” It is essentially 
a dark picture, with a solemnity of sentiment be- 
coming to the snbject, which, in treatment, would 
have been bald, had the impersonations been limited 
simply to the man of Uz and his male friends. The 
vestibule of the house, with its vail, and the pillars 
of the Beautiful Gate, constitute a novelty in this 
class of composition, extremely impressive, but in 
nowise derogating from the importance of the figures. 
Mr. Poole has not, for his effects, appealed to a veri- 
fication of personal style and costume, beyond a few 


points of indispensable identity with acknowledged 
forms. Thus, had the picture any prominent faults, 
it would yet be one of the most worthy essays of 
our school in religious Art; but as it is, with so 
much power and beauty, it is entitled to even a 
higher consideration than this, 

Chief among landscapes are some works by Linnell, 
especially ‘ David slaying the Lion,’ a picture painted 
but a few years ago. ‘lo sustain the dignity of its 
designation, it is composed of grand and imposing 
quantities ; and even where detail is necessary, it is 
realized so as in nowise to importune the eye. No. 
140, ‘ Hampstead Road,’ also by Linnell, is in a very 
different strain of Art. It isa part of Hampstead 
Hleath, marked by no salient feature, but wealthy 
beyond expression in that picturesque, undulating, 
bearded ground material, so difficult to paint that 
none but the most skilful of his craft can do justice to 
it. The ground is firm beneath our feet, and we de- 
sire to walk into the landscape, and “ crane” over 
the brink of the horizon ; it is one of the most care- 
ful of Linnell’s small works. ‘The Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament,’ by Turner, is a well-known 
picture. The view is given from the Lambeth side, 
just above Westminster Bridge, which enacts an 
important part in the composition, In looking at 
this work, as at others by Turner, we feel pro- 
foundly his power of concentration, and his extreme 
tenderness in dealing with form. We are disposed 
to class this work as among the very highest of 
the great artist’s achievements. Time has marvel- 
lously improved it; it is now mellow and rich; 
we remember it white and crude, yet always 
as a production of rare value. By the late 
F. Stone, A.R.A., there is his picture exhibited in 
1840, ‘Scene from “ A Legend of Montrose,”’ in 
which figure Annot Lyle, Allan M‘Aulay, and the 
Earl of Monteith. It is the most important of 
Mr. Stone’s earlier essays in oil, and has settled 
into a picture of much harmony and _brilliancy. 
No. 124, ‘South Downs,’ by Creswick and Ansdell, 
—that is, the sheep by the latter, the landscape by 
the former—is one of those pictures that will always 
loudly bespeak honour for both. It is a work that 
we vividly remember, and longed to see again. 
These are the most likely animals that Mr. Ansdell 
ever painted of the genus lanigerum, and Creswick’s 
foreground is an example of his best art; indeed, 
upon their simplest pictures the reputation of both 
respectively rests. For ‘The Wolf-Slayer’ (No. 
152) Ansdell received the medal at the Great Expo- 
sition at Paris in 1855: it is a large composition, 
and shows a man in close combat with a wolf, being 
about to cleave the animal with an axe—a Schnyders- 
like subject, but with much more character and execu- 
tive precision than ever Schnyders qualified his works 
withal. ‘The Billet-doux,’ by Sant, is a life-sized 
study of a girl, wearing over her head and person a 
blue drapery, and holding the letter in her hand. 
The face, as usual, is the point of the picture—that 
is, anybody could paint the figure, but the bright, 
daylight, shadeless face is rendered in a feeling 
which Sant alone can realize. Then there is (No. 
122) ‘The Mother’s Darling,’ which may have been 
a portrait of a child, but it has that rare quality 
that constitutes it a picture. ‘There are also, by 
the same painter, ‘The Reaper,’ and a little boy 
with a bird, equally beautiful; but as a painter of 
children’s heads, Sant is pre-eminent: his art is 
descended in a direct line from Sir Joshua, By A. 
Johnstone is a version of — 


“It was within a mile o’ Edinburgh toon.” 


We have, accordingly, the lovers as foreground 
figures—the centre group of a goodly corps of hay- 
makers in an open landscape. In power of colour, 
and earnest and successful labour, this picture is 
unexcelled. It points at once to its source, and is 
entirely free from the theatrical affectation and other 
disqualifications, into which works of its class too 
often fall. ‘The Temple of Pestum,’ D. Roberts, 
R.A. (No. 101), exhibited in 1856, is one of the 
many instances of Mr. Roberts's skill, in converting 
drawings of classic ruins into sentimental pictures ; 
for no one who touched this kind of subject 
before, left his works anything beyond architectural 
studies, while many have followed in the same track, 
but very obvious has been their paternity. * Juliet 

(No. 135), C. R. Leslie, R.A., was exhibited a few 
years ago; it is one of that series of small brilliant 
studies, to which Mr. Leslie added each season for 
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some years before his death. She contemplates the 
hial — 

P * Come, phial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 

Must I of force be married to the County a 

No, no, this shall forbid it; lie thou there. 


And she lays the dagger before her. The facile | 
roundness, breadth, and expression of these small 

studies, rank them among the best of Mr. Leslie’s 
works. They were painted with more care than the 
fivures in bis larger works, and they amply compen- 
sate the additional labour, ‘The Passing Cloud,’ 
J. C. Hook, A.R.A., is the story of a lovers’ quarrel | 
—two rustic lovers; but the artist has endowed 
the composition with a sentiment more penetrating 
than if his persona were of the haute volée. : The 
landseape here, too, is admirably depicted, inso- 
much that it is rare to find such a combination 
of excellence in both the figures and the landscape. 
‘ Music,’ (No. 96), also by Mr. Hook, is a stady 
of another kind—that of a life-sized figure, a lady 
playing thé guitar, not less successful in its way 
than the preéeding. ‘ Rosalind and Celia’ (No. 22), 
Henry O'Neil, A.R.A., is we presume one of the 
mort finished examples of a manner which, perhaps, 
this artist will practise no more. It is the scene in 
the forest, their discourse being distinctly about 
Orlando: the picture is as bright as when first 
painted, ‘The Almsdeeds of Dorcas, W. C. T. 
Dobson, A.R.A., is the most brilliant of the 
bright succession of works which has so deservedly 
raised its author to the honours of the Academy ; 
the picture admirably illustrates the value of 
simplicity, and the real difficulty of painting 
acceptably what we see. ‘The Sick Child,’ F. 
Goodall, A.R.A., ia one of the subjects from hum- 
ble life (a Breton cottage with a figure or two), 
in the treatmeut of which Mr. Goodall achieved 
early distinction. The subject is reodered with a 
high-art dignity, and great must have been the 
self-denial exercised in the suppression of so mach 
tempting material as this rude habitation affords. 
By T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., there are ‘The Mothers’ 
(No. 61) and ‘The Road to the Farm,’ with cattle 
and figures, both executed in his best manner. And, 
bearing the honoured name of Etty, there are 
(No. 12) ‘A Female Head,’ and (No. 41) ‘ Hercules 
slaying the Man of Kalydon,’ characterized by the 
vigour of his manner; also ‘ Medora’ (No. 72), | 
* Innocence’ (No. 102), and (No. 151) ‘ St. John ;’ 
and although these are not of his most important 
works, it is not frequently that so many examples 
of Etty are met with in one collection. ‘ Wood | 
Nymphs,’ (No. 99) and ‘A Nymph at the Bath’ | 
‘No. 95), are miniatares of that rare finish which, | 
in small figures, has won for Mr. Frost a unique 
reputation. ‘Amy Robsart in her boudoir pre- | 
paring for her visit to Kenilworth’ (No. 177), by | 
Wyburd, was exhibited about two years ago, being | 
perhaps of more detailed execution than anything | 
the artist has yet produced. No. 184, ‘The Rose 
of Seville,’ John Phillip, R.A., is a study of a 
female figure, one of Mr. Phillip’s Spanish gather- 
ings, and especially accurate as to all its nationalities. 
By the same there is also ‘Charity’ (No. 194). | 
* The Dream of Hope,’ Rankley, shows a girl sleep- | 
ing, and, in a visionary form, a company of which 

she, in another coudition, forms one— 





| 


* Bleep disports with shadows too, 
Sceming, in their turn, as stable 
As the world we wake to view,” 


* The Captive Eagle’ is an essay in oil “by F. 
Tayler, The scene is in the Highlands, and de- 
seribes probably an incident seen by the painter—a 
boy feeding a chained eagle with meat, from a large | 

luggie.” Pictures in oil by this artist are not 
numerous ; this is the largest we remember to have | 
seen. ‘ Broken Vows,’ by Calderon, was exhibited a 
few seasons ago; the principal figure is a lady who 
hears, separated only by the garden pales, her lover | 
pledging himself to another, and giving to the winds 
all the vows he had breathed to her. The narra- 
live is very perspicuous, and the tale of the break- 
ing heart especially so. *‘ Bed Time’ (No. 170) 
W. P. Frith, R A., is a study for a larger pictare 
— was exhibited in the Royal Academy ; the 
— is & mother preparing her child for bed 
- arenerite’ (No 31), and ‘The Death of Haidee’ 

wal , are by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in that 

er vein of sentiment in which he worked bef 

he sought the more penetrating qualification that 
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he has shown in ‘The Boy Daniel’ and ‘The Dis- 


inheritance of Cordelia.’ ‘The Statute Fair,’ G. B. 
O'Neil, was exhibited recently at the Academy. 
The subject opens a wide field for the delineation 
of character, and the artist has fully availed him- 
self of the occasion. “The Orphans’ (No. 3), and 
No. 44, ‘Gin a body meéf a body coming frae the 
well,’ are instances of the firm handling’ and good 


‘colour which characterize mést of the works of 


Mr. Dukes. ‘Calvary’ (No. 86), H. Le Jeune, is 
a single figure, that of Mary Magdalene, kneeling 
with uplifted features in fervent prayer, in the 
morning, as it may be supposed, after the crucifixion. 
It is a small study, but it impresses the mind so 
vividly, aud is so well considered in composition, 
that it would have told effectively as a large work. 
Another small picture, ‘ Childish Pastime’ (No. 134), 
by the same hand, shows a company of children 
disporting themsélves in the green meadows; it is 
different in feeling from the preceding, as distin- 
guished especially ty the mellowness and suavity of 
colour which render ‘the minor essays of Mr. Le 
Jeune so harmonious. ‘The Crimple Valley Viaduct, 
Harrowgate, Yorkshire,’ is one of J. D. Harding’s 
oil pictures, in which the architectural character of 
the subjéct is relieved by the skill wherewith the 
landscape features are dealt with: the drawing 
and painting of the trees are especially masterly. 
In his ‘ Venice,’ a subject of entirely another class, 
he is not less at home in treating the superb 
palaces and marble churches of the ‘Sea Cybele’ 
than the green meads and stately trees of our own 
land. ‘ Military Aspirations,’ by Mrs. E. M. Ward, 
presents a nook in the encampment of the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, at Chobham, in which appears 
an enfant du regiment going through the manual 
with a broomstick ; it is full of material very firmly 
painted, and so appropriate that it could have been 
gathered only from the place itself. 

And in addition to these works which we have 
briefly described there are others not less worthy 
of lengthened notice had we disposable space, as 
‘Summer Storm clearing off,’ S. R. Percy ; ‘ Charity,’ 
Alfred Stevens ; ‘ Evening on the Thames,’ A. Gil- 
bert ; ‘The Reaper’s Return,’ Thomas Faed ; ‘ The 
Dead Wood-pigeon,’ W. Daffield; ‘The Retriever,’ 


| R. Ansdell; ‘The Farm, with Sheep,’ 'T. S. Cooper, 
| A.R.A.; ‘The Morning after the Wreck,’ J. B. 


Pyne; ‘Spanish Ballads,’ Philip H. Calderon ; 
‘On the Rother, Rye, Sussex,” W. E. Bates; 
‘Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire,’ T. J. Soper; ‘Girl 
and Parrot,’ J. H. S. Mann; ‘The Pet Goldfinch,’ 
J. Sant; ‘The Fisherman’s Cottage,’ E. J. Cob- 
bett; ‘Interior of a Cathedral,” L. Haghe; ‘ The 
Evil Eye,’ J. Phillip, R.A.; ‘The Sands,’ J. B. 
Pyne; ‘The Start—one, two, three, and away,’ 
W. Hemsley; ‘The First Sitting,’ by the same; 
‘The World Forgetting,’ J. C. Horsley, A.R.A. ; 
‘Welsh River Scenery,’ F. W. Hulme; ‘The Un- 
lucky Catch,’ George Smith ; ‘ Heath Scene,’ Nie- 


/maun; ‘On the Medway,’ G. Chambers; ‘ The 


Mountain Stream,’ J. Tennant; ‘Summer After- 


| noon, with Cattle and Sheep,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. ; 
| ‘English Cottages, with Figures,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A.; 


‘Varenna, on Lake Como,” G. E. Hering; ‘ Plea- 
sant Thoughts,’ C. Baxter; ‘The Artist’s Reverie,’ 
A. Woolmer ; ‘ St. John,’ W. Etty, R.A. ; ‘ Maltese 
Lugger,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A.; ‘ Perdita,’ C, R. 
Leslie, R.A. ; ‘The Favourite Hack,’ J. F. Herring, 
Sen. ; ‘On the Mersey,’ C. Stanfield, R.A.; ‘ Cow- 
per’s Mother,’ A. Johnstone; ‘Deep Thoughts,’ 
Hi. Le Jeune; ‘ The Hop Garden,’ T. Webster, R.A. ; 


| ‘ The Sisters,’ F. Stone, A.R:A.; ‘Charlotte Corday | 


going to Execution,’ E. M. Ward, R.A.; ‘ The Kiver- 
side, F. R. Lee, R.A.; ‘A Visit to the Hencoop,’ 
F. W. Hulme; ‘ Bettws-y-Coed,’ J. D. Harding; 
* Landscape,’ W. Miiller; ‘Hermione,’ A. Egg, A.R.A.; 


he The Student,’ W. H. Knight, &c., the whole con- 
| stituting a catalogue of two hundred and twenty- 


six pictures, comprehending, as is here shown, the 


| best names of our time, and some of the best 
| works of those who bear these names. 


To the 
observers of the progress of our school such collec- 


_ tions are extremely interesting, as affording the 


means of estimating its phases, and computing its 
advancement. 


The Exuisrtion, therefore (for it has been made 


| & public exhibition), will amply repay the visits of 


all Art-lovers, yielding a large amount of informa- 
tion and enjoyment. 





GANYMEDE. 


FROM THE GROUP BY f. s, BARTHOLOMEW. 


_ 


ScULPTORS are so accustomed to follow the ordi 

nary prescribed limits assigned to their art, in be 
as subject is concerned, that it is a very rare cir- 
cumstance to meet with any work which may be 
said to embody a new idea, or which, to speak more 
properly, perhaps, may be called a novelty, such as 
the group we have here engraved. Jt is to us, at 
least, a novelty, inasmuch as there is a peculiarit 

in the combination which could not be found in mad 
representation of a presumed fact ; and we cannot 
call to mind any example of sculpture that assimi- 
lates to it. It is something, therefore, to find an 
artist departing from the well-trodden path in 
search of a new idea; and it is better still to see 
that, when he has found it, he is able to adapt it 
successfully to his purpose. 

The name of the sculptor of this group is pro- 
bably not unknown to our readers, for in the 
volume of the Art-Journal for 1856 is an engray- 
ing from a highly pleasing work by hin— Hagar 
and Ishmael.’ Mr. Bartholomew was a young 
American, who died in 1858, while studying in 
Rome. The drawing from which the ‘Ganymede’ 
is engraved he left with us a few months prior to 
his death, when he was in England. 

The story of Ganymede is one of those mytho- 
logical fictions which some of the old Greek and 
Roman poets have woven into their writings. He 
is said to have been a beautiful youth of Phrygia, 
who was called up to heaven by Jupiter to become 
cup-bearer to the gods, in the place of Hebe. The 
translation happened while Ganymede was out 
huuting, or, as some say, keeping his father’s flocks 
on Mount Ida. Homer alludes to him in the fol- 
lowing lines’ ;— 

* The matchless Ganymede, divinely fair, 

Whom heaven, enamoured, snatched to upper air, 
To bear the cup of Jove (ethereal guest, 


The grate and glory of the ambrosial feast)." 
dliad, lib. xx. 


Virgil refers to the story with greater particularity. 
When neas and the Trojans were wrecked on the 
Sicilian coast, the former instituted funeral games 
in honour of his father Anchises, and gave prizes 
to the victors; one of whom, Cloanthus, a victor in 
the naval games, receives a gorgeously embroidered 
vest — ; , SP 

‘* Where gold and purple strive in equal rows, 

And needle-work its happy cost bestows: 

There, Ganyméde fs wrought with living art, 

Chasing through Ida’s groves the trembling hart ; 

Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue ; 

When from aloft descends, in open view, 

The bird of Jove, and, sousing on his prey, 

With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

In vain, with lifted hands and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him soaring through the skies, 

And dogs pursue his flight with imitated cries.” 
neid, \ib. v. 


Horace, too, in the fourth ode of his fourth book, 
has a beautiful poetical allusion to Ganymede :— 


** As the majestic bird of towering kind, 
Who bears the thunder through the ethereal space 
(To whom the monarch of the gods assigned 
Dominion o'er the vagrant feathered race, 
His faith approved, when in the distant skies 
From Ida's top he bore the Phrygian prize), 
Sprung from his nest, by sprightly youth inspired, 
Fledged, and exulting in his native might.” 


Ganymede is rarely, if ever, pictorially represented 
as Virgil describes him, borne away in the talons of 
the eagle, but as the sculptor has here shown him, 
sitting at his ease on the back of the bird. The 
sculptor has had a difficult subject to grapple with, 
for it almost defies all those recognised graces of 
the art which give to it its highest charms. There 
is nothing spiritual in the theme; it belongs en- 
tirely to the world of matter, and must be viewed 
justly through that medium alone. Moreover, the 
pedestal, a necessity as a support, deprives the work 
of its ethereal character. The subject, perhaps, 1s 
better suited for an alto-relievo than for 
“ round,” the objectionable pedestal would then _ 
disappeared, and the idea of aérial flight would 
maintained. The temptation, however, to young 
sculptors, in favour of the latter form, as giving 
greater importance to their work, is $0 great as 
oftentimes to be irresistible. 
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Tne additions just made to the National Gallery 
have rendered necessary the introduction of two 
screens in the great room—a substantial evidence 
that the space allotted to the collection is much too 
limited. On these screens is arranged a selection of 
small pictures, some of the most recent purchases, and 
others that were in the gallery before. ‘The acqui- 
sitions of which we are about to speak formed in 
great part the collection of M. Beaucousin, a French 
gentleman, from whom they were bought for 
£9,200 ; and, with the exception of eleven, all are now 
distributed in the rooms. These eleven have been 
withdrawn by the exercise of a discretion vested in 
the authorities, and empowering the disposal of pic- 
tures below the standard of the gallery ; a wise pro- 
vision, which it may be hoped will save our national 
collection from the reproaches unsparingly cast upon 
certain of the continental galleries. 

The pictures that impress the visitor most deeply are 

two Titians, one a portrait of Ariosto, the other ‘The 
Madonna and Child, St. John, and St. Catherine.’ 
We know of no portrait by Titian more interesting 
than this of Ariosto—not even is his brightest 
portrait picture, that called ‘ The Flora,’ but known 
to us all as astudy of the same person whom he so 
frequently painted, and who is also seen in the Italian 
school in the Louvre. This Ariosto has been painted 
by Titian with an enthusiasm which he never felt when 
he was depicting those ga/antuomini with whom, 
during the best sixty years of his life, he was so busy 
in peopling the palaces of Venice, one generation 
after another. The gentle intelligence of this 
face is an inspiration apart from that of the fiery 
Giovanni dei Medici, or any of the other Medici or 
their courtiers, which were wont, and perhaps are 
yet, to be seen, in their stern and steadfast ducality, 
in the Palazzo Vecchio on the Arno. Ariosto is 
presented to us here in full festal attire. He wears 
a parti-coloured tunic, striped crimson and purple, 
pinked and puffed, worn low, so as to show a plaited 
shirt that scarcely reaches the throat. Falling from 
the shoulders and behind is a cloak amply lined with 
fur. The left hand, holding a rosary, rests upon a 
book placed upright, and the other, on which is a 
glove, is ou the lap, for the figure is seated. The 
features, with a tender aud melancholy expression, 
look to the right. The hair is frizzed out on both 
sides, as Belliui wore his; that of poor Masaccio, on 
the screen, being at some distance en suite of that 
fashion. From Titian to Ariosto a laurel fillet would 
have been only an imperial vulgarity. The figure is 
relieved by laurel foliage disposed halo-wise round 
the head; and thus with a laurel glory has Titian 
uttered his devotion to the poet,—a signification 
that he felt he ought to have painted this portrait on 
his knees. In manner the work is infinitely minute 
in its indications, and in its entire pronunciation 
inclines to the feeling of Giorgione, having been 
painted when Titian was influenced by Giorgione’s 
power, and when both were laughing in their sleeves 
at Gian Bellini’s dry precepts. On the upper lip 
rides a sparse moustache, and from the chin depends 
an equally thin beard. ‘The entire flesh surface 
seems to have been, while wet with a good body of 
colour, worked over with a small point, and the 
palette has yet been limited, indicating the absence 
of that luminous brilliancy which Titian afterwards 
vaunted, especially in ‘The Flora.’ His male 
portraits were not remarkable for expression, but 
the sentiment of this face is profound, and apart 
from everything we have seen in his heads, inso- 
much as to qualify it more with the feeling of Gior- 
gione than of Titian. Under all circumstances, the 
influence of the former is evident in the work. If 
the portrait were entirely anonymous, so clearly has 
the painter identified it with immortal verse that the 
visitor would at once ask, “ Of what great poet is 
this the likeness ?” 

The other picture has about it those indisputable 
points of identity which bespeak its parentage. -The 
subject is the Madonna and Child, with St. John the 
Baptist and St. Catherine. The Virgin, seated, 
holds the Infant in her lap, and St. Catherine, 
kneeling by her side, embraces the child. Mary 
extends her right hand towards St. John, who holds 
iu his hand the emblems of the fall and the redemp- 
tion, the latter whereof she takes. The face of the 
Virgin is painted with great tenderness, and between 





her humanity and that of St. Catherine there is a 
marked distinction. We see in the action, dress, 
and person of the latter that she is not yet sanctified, 
—the flesh colours are strong in those transparent 
reds that Titian used with such effect in the summer- 
tide of his career. The Virgin wears on her head a 
white kerchief checked with orange, and a blue robe. 
St. Catherine is dressed in a light green gown, with 
a red cincture, and on her neck and shoulders wears a 
yellow gauze kerchief. ‘Towards the left, the back- 
ground is closed by trees, but on the right it shows 
a landscape, with shepherds and flocks, the plain 
being closed by a range of blue mountains, the same 
that appear in all Titian’s open compositions—those 
that he saw from his window at Cadore, in the earliest 
and the latest periods of his long life. This is one 
of that series of smaller works, principally versions 
of the Holy Family and Madouua, that are frequeutly 
met with in Italy, of which the most finished 
and perfect we know is the Holy Family that used 
to hang in the Venetian school in the Ufizj, at 
Florence. 

The largest picture of this numerous accession is 
an allegorical composition by Bronzino, wherein it 
is proposed by the painter to demonstrate that the 
consequences of the pursuit of Pleasure are Despair 
and Remorse. Venus and Cupid play prominent 
parts here. She has playfully deprived him of 
his arrow, for the return of which he appeals 
to ber with a kiss. A boy, apparently imperson- 
ating Pleasure, is in the act of throwing them 
down on a bed of roses, and a syren brings them 
an offering of honey with one hand, but, with the 
other, holds behind her poisoned, scorpion-like sting 
ready towound. The moralist is ‘Time, who appears 
in the upper part of the picture, unveiling Remorse, 
and other ills that follow in the train of Plea- 
sure. The principal figures are nude; the attitudes 
are somewhat constrained, but the whole of the 
painting is extremely careful. Bronzino was of the 
Tusean school, and the pupil of Pontormo. He 
was one of three brothers whose family name 
was Allori; they all painted very much alike. 
The greatest work by any of them is the large 
picture by Alessandro Allori, in the second room of 
the Tuscan school, at Florence, the subject of which 
is, ‘The Descent of the Saviour to Limbo.’ The 
feeling of the work is very much that of the alle- 
gory. After these, some of the portraits are the 
most remarkable works. There is one of a lady, 
by Bissolo, with hair so light that it is but a few 
tones removed from white. Bissolo was a pupil of 
Bellini, on whose portrait of the Doge this lady is an 
advance. It is very conscientiously executed, but with 
the shadows indicated much less forcibly than in 
nature. The dress is extremely rich, and the fashion 
of the hair is not unlike that of the present day. 

By Bronzino (Angelo) there is a portrait of a lady 
sumptuously attired in a purple velvet gown, of 
which the body is ornamented with gold tissue, and 
wearing a girdle of Venetian work, set with pearls. 
And by his master, Jacopo da Pontormo, there is 
an admirable study of a boy, wearing a pink satin 
slashed doublet, with short continuations of the same 
material, puffed and welted, and long red hose, a 
black velvet cap, and loose slashed coat also of black 
velvet; an excellent example of the style of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. The head is 
executed with the utmost nicety of finish. By Giulio 
Romano there are two sketches, or, at least, loosely- 
painted pictures, ‘The Capture of Carthagena, and 
the Continence of Publius Cornelius Scipio,’ and 
‘The Abduction of the Sabine Women, and the recon- 
ciliation of the Romans and Sabines (sic).” One, or 
both of these were in the Orleaus Collection, aud one 
of them in that of the late Jeremiah Harman. ‘A 
Man’s Portrait,’ by Jan de Mabuse, is an extremely 
brilliant production, strongly individualised, like all 
the portraits of the time (about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century) ; he is dressed in black, holds 
a rosary in his hand, and appears standing before a 
richly inlaid screen, Two heads, by Vander Weyden, 
himself and his wife, are harder and more dry than 
the preceding—most faithful maps of human faces— 
neither of which is in anywise exalted beyoud the 
most earthy influences of our nature. We are glad 
to see so perfect an example of Mabuse in our 
collection. He was in England in the reign of 
Henry VII., and, we believe, that there are por- 
traits in Englaud by Mabuse which are attributed 
to Holbein. Most welcome also is a small portrait 





by Clouet, bright, and in good condition, Clouet, 
etter known as Janet, was court-painter to 
Francis II. and his successor on the French throne. 
There are portraits by him at Hampton Court, but 
none so interesting as this. One example of Rotten- 
hammer, ‘Pan and Syrinx,’ is a small and very 
minutely-finished work, in which Pan is seen pur- 
suing Syrinx among the reeds. ‘The Death of the 
Virgin,’ an example of Martin Schoen, is also a small 
picture, showing the mother of Jesus on a couch, 
surrounded by attendants. Above is a representa- 
tion of the Deity and a choir of angels as about to 
receive her spirit. Schoen was originally an engraver, 
but became subsequently a pupil of Vander Weyden, 
at Antwerp. Another small picture, by Salviato, is 
entitled ‘ Charity,’—rendered by a woman seated, in 
company with whom are three children. Salviato 
was a pupil of Andrea del Sarto, and became a 
settled member of the Tuscan school. Of the 
younger Ghirlandajo—that is, Ridolfo—there are 
two examples—‘ St. Catherine of Alexandria,’ a 
half-length figure, small life-size, and ‘ St. Ursula,’ 
a companion to it, both on wood. By Dosso Dossi 
there is ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ a small pic- 
ture. Dossi is uot much known—he was of the 
Ferrarese school. His portrait among the Ritratti 
dei Pittori could scarcely have been painted by 
him: the manner is much more generous than that 
of anything he ever did. He was born about 1480. 
“A Saint Reading,’ and ‘A Saint holding a White 
Standard,’ both full-length, small life-sized figures, 
are by Santacroce, a pupil of the old age of 
Giovanni Bellini, the master of Titian. ‘A Madonna 
aud Infant Christ,’ by Cima da Conegliano, 
of the Venetian school, and a contemporary of 
Bellini. By Jacob Cornelissen, of the Dutch 
school, portraits of a Dutch lady and gentle- 
man, with their patron saiuts, Peter and Paul. 
A Madonna and Child, enthroned with Saints, &c., 
in ten compartments, is a work of Schiavone, a 
pupil of Squarcione, at Padua. ‘ Daphnis and 
Chloe,’ two life-sized figures, are by Bordone, a 
pupil of Titian; and by Francia, a ‘ Virgin and 
Child, with two saints,’ makes the third work in 
the gallery by this master. Of Franceso, the 
younger Mantegna, there is an example in a ‘ Noli 
me tangere ;’ and of Mazzolini, a ‘ Woman taken in 
Adultery.’ By Garofalo, ‘ Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden ;’ ‘ Vitgin and Child,’ Albertinelli; ‘The 
Virgin adoring the Infant Christ,’ Lorenzo di Credi ; 
and by Bernard San Orley, a ‘ Magdalen reading.’ 

Thus the pictures here enumerated constitute the 
bulk of the Beaucousin collection, consisting of 
forty-six works, of which eleven are withdrawn, 
and the others, hung some months ago, have been 
already described. 


—_— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—If in England pictures by native artists 
are realizing great prices, our neighbours, the 
French, are bidding high for the works of the old 
painters. Among some recent sales by auction in 
Paris nay be noted the following pictures as jus- 
tifying our observation :—‘ Head of a Girl,’ by 
Greuze, £1,000 ; ‘ Portrait of Gerard Douw,’ by him- 
self, £1,480; ‘The Dismounted Cavalier,’ K, Du- 
jardin, £680; ‘ Village Alehouse,’ Teniers, £904; 
* Falconry,’ Wouvermans, £752; ‘ Halt of Cava- 
liers,’ Wouvermans, £828 ; * Shipping,” W. Van de 
Velde, £580; ‘ Woman with a Fan,’ Rubens, £548 ; 
‘ Waterfall,’ Ruysdael, £500; ‘The Flemish ‘Trio,’ 
A. Van Ostade, £1,004; ‘The Country Mansion,’ 
Hobbema, £256 ; ‘ Scene on a Canal,’ Vander Neer, 
£256. M. Biard, the distinguished French artist, 
has recently returned from a lengthened tour in the 
Brazils, bringing home numerous sketches made in 
that country, and a large and valuable collection of 
objects of natural history. oe ; 

Sr. Perexspuro.—An exhibition of pictures, 
sculptures, &c., open to all nations, is announced to 
taku place here during the ensuing summer. ’ 

Bextin.—The Prince Regent of Prussia has di- 
rected a monument to be raised at Berlin in honour 
of his father, Frederick William III, The statue 
is to be equestrian, in height and dimensions after 
the patel of the celebrated monument, by Rauch, 
of Frederick the Great, a copy of which, on a 
reduced scale, it will be remembered, is in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, The site chosen for 
the statue is between the Royal Palace and the 
Museum, 
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PICTURE SALES. 





AnnvaLty, at this particular season of the year, 
collectors of pictures are accustomed to “ weed 
their galleries of paintings, or to get rid of all they 
have accumulated, by means of the auctioneer'’s 
hammer. ‘This oftentimes is done not because their 
owners have “retired” —to use a commercial phrase 
—4rom collecting, but from a desire to possess them- 
selves of new acquisitions, for which they could not 
otherwise find room. The present 1s in every way 
an era of change; we are constantly moving into 
a new condition of things. Art is not exempted 
from the general rule, and hence the productions of 
her professors pass from the hands of one individual 
to those of another, as caprice or fashion dictates, | 
while she herself is working out her own immortal 
destiny independent of any such outward influences. 
Messrs. Christie and Manson opened their cam- 
paign on the 24th of March, with a fine collection 
of English pictures, interspersed with two or three 
of foreign schools, announced as the property of | 
G. R. Burnett, Esq., and 'T. Shepherd, Esq., re- 
spectively. The sale commenced with the offer of | 
a few water-colour drawings, of which we need only 
point out—* Early Hospitality,’ G. Cattermole, 103 
gs.; ‘The Frank Encampment,’ the well-known 
work of J. F. Lewis, A.R.A.,—the first “ bid” for | 
it was £200, from which it rose till knocked 
down at the price of 580 gs.; ‘Kilehurn Castle,’ 
J. MW. Turner, 350 gs. The oil-pictures included 
—‘ Madame de Maintenon and Scarron,’ the small 
finished sketch by A. L. Egg, A.R.A., exhibited last 
year at the Royal Academy, 60 gs.; ‘Cows near a 
Stream, Evening,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 102 gs. ; 
‘Early Spring,’ ©. Marshall, 77 gs. ; ‘A Pastoral,’ 
scene from Spenser, exhibited, in 1858, at the 
Academy, J.C, Hook, A.R.A., 320 gs.; ‘ The Pipe- 
Bearer,’ J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., 120 gs.; ‘The Sick 
Child,’ a small picture by the French painter Frere, 
102 gs.; ‘Nearing Home,’ J. Luard, exhibited at 
the Academy in 1858, £204; ‘The Chevalier 
Bayard,’ J. C. Hook, A.R.A., 216 gs.; ‘ Meditation,’ 
F, Stone, A.R.A., 78 gs.; ‘ Venice, Sunset,’ E. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A., 135 gs.; ‘The Bath of Venus,’ Etty, 
135 gs.; ‘Wearied Pilgrims,’ P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 
195 gs.; ‘ Nelson boarding the San Nicholas at the 
Battle of St. Vincent,’ Sir W. Allan, 200 gs. ; 
‘Lower Away,’ J. C, Hook, A.R.A., 432 gs.; ‘ The 
Prison Window,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 620 gs.—Mr. Bur- 
nett paid the artist 300 gs. for this picture ; ‘Going 
to Sea,’ J.C. Hook, A.R.A., 410 gs.; ‘The Morning 
Meal,’ Rosa Bonheur, 200 gs.; ‘Greenwood Shade,’ 
Kitty, 180 gs.; ‘Sir Roger de Coverley, Addison, 
and the Saracen’s Head,’ W. P. Frith, RA., the 
finished sketch for the larger picture, 250 gs.; 
*uterior of a Cottage,’ a small cabinet painting by 
J. Phillip, R.A., 201 gs.; ‘ View in the neighbour- 
hood of Reigate,’ J. Linnell, 230 gs.; ‘An Irish | 
Fish-girl on the Sea-shore,’ T. Faed, 178 gs.; ‘The 
Fond Mother,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 300 gs.; ‘The 
Jewelled Hand,’ J. Sant, 132 gs.; ‘ Catechising the 
Independents, J. Phillip, R.A., 440 es.; ‘The Pet 
Fawn,’ the joint production of W. P. Frith, R.A., | 
and KR. Ansdell, 464 gs.; ‘Coming Summer,’ the 
landscape by 'T. Creswick, R.A., the figures by W. | 
P. Frith, R.A., 420 gs.; ‘Autumnal Sunset at Sea.’ 
painted by Turner for Sir John Mildmay, 560 gs. ; 
. Evening,’ the landscape by Creswick, R.A. the 
cattle by T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 440 gs, 
The sale of the above collections was resumed on 
o pened oye Nan addition to these were 
number the f{ llowit a a = Sa uate 
, olowing pictures deserve to be noticed: 
—*On the Medway,’ W. J, Miiller, 181 gS. ; ‘Cows 
in a Landscape,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 180 gs. ; 
‘ Landscape,’ J. Linnell, 370 gs. ; ‘ Portrait of Mrs. 
Robinson, the celebrated actress, Reynolds, 250 gs. ; 
—te Villa Madama,’ R. Wilson, 370 gs. ; 
ion of the Niobe Family,’ R. Wilson, 
said to be the original picture from which that in 
the National Gallery was painted, 155 gs.; ‘ Portrait 
of the Artist s Sister,’ Reynolds, 140 gs. ; ‘The First 
, Venice,’ by Turner, the celebrated picture 
~ craved by W. Miller, 2,400 gs, ; “ Ostend,’ also by 
Turner, 1,650 gs . - 





; the competition for these two great 
Works was most keen: they were finally knocked down 
to Mr. Gambart; Turner, it is said, was paid 400 gs 
for them by Mr. Munro, their first owner. ‘ Neapo- 





litan Bathers Surprised,’ and ‘ London, from Battersea 
Fields,’ both by ‘Turner, sold for the respective sums 
of 215 gs. and 300 gs.; ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Quar- 
rington as St. Agnes,’ Reynolds, 150 gs.; ° Portrait 
of Mrs. Baldwin,’ in oriental costume, Reynolds, 
115 gs.; ‘ Rural Amusements,’ Lawrence, 200 gs. ; 
“Ye Ladye Margaret’s Page,’ a full-length figure by 


D. Maclise, R.A., 100 gs.; ‘The Angel delivering | 


| St. Peter from Prison,’ the well-known gallery 


painting by Hilton, 300 gs.; ‘Smiling Morn,’ a 
female figure, C. Baxter, 99 gs.; ‘Scene near 
Crediton, Devon,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., 143 gs.; ‘On 


| the Stour, near Canterbury,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 


146 gs.; ‘Clearing-off Shower near Hampstead | 


Heath,’ J. Linnell, 325 gs.; ‘Temple of Theseus, 
Athens,’ W. J. Miiller, 200 gs.; ‘Faust and Mar- 
garet in the Garden,’ H. O’Neil, A.R.A., 200 gs. ; 
*A Sunbeam,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 290 gs. 

The only remark called for by the above sales is 


| that there is still a large demand for English pictares 


of every kind, if of a good quality: these maintain 
their recognised value in most instances. Hilton’s 
noble sacred historical picture is worth infinitely more 
than it realized, for it is one of which our school has 
just reason to be proud. Its size, however, almost 
excludes it from any private collection. How is it 
that among onr wealthy patrons of Art no one can 


| be found so patriotic as to purchase and present it 


to some church or public gallery ? such a work ought 
never to be seen in the auctioneer’s sale-room. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





GLascow.—The citizens of Glasgow 
a large number of them, are up in ae a rs. 
Government, not on account of Mr. Gladstone's 
Budget, or Lord John Russell’s new Reform Bill 
but on a question of Art. From what we are able 
to gather from the report of a meeting of the citi. 
zens recently held in the Trades’ Hall, it appears 
that a considerable sum of money was. subscribed 
for the purpose of placing some stained glass in the 
windows of the venerable cathedral. A committee 
was formed to decide upon the best way of carr ying 
out the work ; and an application on the part of the 
late Mr. Houldsworth, to be allowed to put in a 
window, was entertained, if not by the whole com- 
mittee, at least by the leading members of it, and 
the execution was entrusted to Mr. Ballantine 
Before, however, it was finally completed, Lord 


| John Manners, then First Commissioner of Works, 


was consulted, as the cathedral is the property 
the Government : his lordship, after meth a x shes 


_ or two slight alterations in the design, approved of 


On the 29th of March, Messrs. Christie and | 
Manson sold a large collection of pictures and | 


sketches by Mr. W. Linton, the well-known painter 
of scenery in the “sunny isles” of Greece, Sicily, 


as well as of English landscape: the proceeds of | 
the sale realized for the veteran artist the sum | 


of £3,625. 


The valuable collection of English pictures formed | 
by the late Mr. John Houldsworth, of Glasgow, was | 


sold by Mr. Nisbet, in that city, on the 12th of | 


April. The number of paintings disposed of was 
fifty-seven, of which the principal were :—‘ The 
Raven’s Hollow, Arran,’ W. H. Paton, 145 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Highland Ferryman,’ W. Dyce, R.A., 
170 gs.; ‘Eastward Ho!’ and ‘ Home Again,’ H. 
O'Neil, A.R.A., 450 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Mill on the 
Water of Irvine,’ H. Maculloch, R.S.A., 130 gs. 


(Wallis); ‘The Postboy,’ C. Branwhite, 86 gs. | 


(Agnew) ; ‘ Leith Hill, with Cattle and Figures,’ W. 
Linuell, 540 gs. (Bussell) ; ‘The Fire of London,’ 
KE. M. Ward, R.A., 91 gs. (Flatow)—we presume 
this to be the sketch for Mr. Ward’s large picture ; 


* Crossi »§ : ’. Witherington, R.A., | . 
rossing the Stream, W. F. Witherington, R.A., | of last season amounted to £4,858, of which about 


£220; ‘Uncle Tom and his Wife,’ Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A., 770 gs. (Wallis); ‘Cottage Interior, with 
Figures reading the List of Killed and Wounded,’ J. 
Faed, R.S.A., 155 gs. (Wallis); ‘ Grandad’s Music 
Party,’ A. Burr, 175 gs. (Flatow) ; ‘ View in Rotter- 


| dam,’ C. R. Stanley, 105 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Interior of 


the Duomo, Milan,’ D. Roberts, R.A., £1,700 (Ag- 
new) ; ‘Covenanters Preaching,’ G. Harvey, R.S.A., 
£320 (Agnew) ; ‘Port na Spania, near the Giant’s 
Causeway,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., £1,300 (Agnew) ; 


| ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ T. Faed, 115 gs. (Flatow) ; 


‘The Two Maries,’ H. O'Neil, A.R.A., 155 gs. 
(Wallis) ; ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ a sketch 
by Wilkie, £155; ‘Interior of Roslin Chapel,’ D. 
Roberts, R.A., 122 gs. (Wallis); ‘The Crossing 
Sweeper,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 325 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Galatea,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 95 gs.; ‘The 
Master cometh, and calleth for Thee,’ F. Stone, 


| 72 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘An Old Mill in Wales,’ J. Bright, 
| 100 gs.; ‘ Warrior Poets of the South of Europe con- 


tending in Song,’ F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 200 gs. ; 
‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ D. Maclise, R.A., £900 
(Flatow); ‘ Crossing the Ford, Seville,’ R. Ansdell, 
300 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Rivals,’ A. Solomon, 120 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Sunday in the Backwoods of Canada,’ 
T. Faed—one of the “gems” of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition last year—£1310 (Gambart). 

Thus pictures which realised between £10,000 
and £11,000 were dispersed in about two hours, the 
time occupied by the sale; the majority of them— 
and by far the best—will come to England, the prin- 
cipal buyers being Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester, 
Messrs. Wallis, Gambart, and Flatow, of London. 
It will be noticed that some well-known works were 
sold at enormous prices, while others fetched less 
than might have been expected, and probably less 
than the painters originally received for them. 












it, and affixed his signature to the drawing. Sub- 
sequently a change of ministry took place, and Mr. 
Cowper succeeded to the office held by Lord John 
Manners. The window was then so nearly finished 
that it was almost ready to be put in its destined 
place; before, however, this was done, Mr. Ballantine 
submitted his design to Mr. Cowper, who, it is al- 
leged, acting on the strong influence which some of 
the committee brought to Sea upon him, refused his 
sanction to the work; the dissentients being de- 
sirous that it should be executed in Munich, under 
the idea that Great Britain could not produce artists 
competent to supply good stained glass. This, in 
brief, is the real question at issue—so far as we can 
understand it—between the subscribers on the one 
hand, and the Government and the committee on 
the other. At the meeting referred to, a memorial 
was adopted, praying the Commissioners of the 
Board of Works to allow the subscribers “ to obtain 
their memorial windows from such artists as they 
may prefer, whether British or foreign, with this 
proviso, that the board shall first approve of such 
windows as works of Art, and as being suitable 
in harmony and character with the cathedral itself.” 

LIveRPOOL.—According to the statement read at 
the last annual meeting of the Liverpool Society of 
Arts, towards the end of March, the position of the 
institution is most satisfactory. A debt of £855 
has been reduced to less than one half this sum ; 
and, in addition to this, a purchase has been made 
of Mr. J. B. Pyne’s picture of ‘ Angeria, with the 
Port of Arone, Lago } ae sg The sales effected 
in the gallery of the society during the exhibition 


| three-fourths were expended on the works of British 


| artists, 





painters, and the remainder on those of continental 
A proposal was entertained for opening an 
exhibition during the present spring—the contri- 
butions to consist of pictures both by ancient and 
modern artists, of engravings, photographs, &c. &e. 
In all probability the collection will be open to the 
public o the time our Journal is in their hands. 

BIRMINGHAM is scarcely behind Liverpool in the 
encouragement it gives to modern Art; the Society 
of Artists in the former place having sold at their 
exhibition, last autumn, pictures to the amount of 
£3,400, and all exclusively by our own painters, 

A fuil-length portrait of Sir John Ratcliffe—who, 
like the renowned ancient knight of London, Sir 
Richard Whittington, has thrice occupied the chair 
of mayoralty in his native place, Birmingham—has 
just been presented to Lady Ratcliffe, by the mem- 
bers of the corporation, as a recognition of the man- 
ner in which Sir John has discharged the duties of 
the office conferred upon him by his fellow towns- 
men. The picture is painted by Mr. W. T. Roden, 
a local artist of considerable reputation, and it will, 
we understand, be exhibited in the Royal Academy 
this season, when an opportunity will be afforded us 
of examining its merits. All, therefore, that we 
need say now is that the portrait represents the 
worthy knight in the court dress in which he re- 
ceived the Queen when she visited Birmingham 
last year, and conferred upon him, in the Town 
Hall, the honour of knighthood. 

DurHam.—The sixth Report of the Durham 
Scliool of Art is before us: we learn from it | 
the committee are able to announce “‘ the increase 
progress of the institution, and its consequent _ 
proved efficiency in educing and fostering t - 
principles of Art and Design, for which it W . 
founded.” This school is under the managemens 
of Mr. Newton, who, during the past year, has os 
an average attendance of 73 pupils in a 
classes, besides superintending the teaching in se 
ral parochial schools of the town. 


— 
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THE COMPANION-GUIDE 
(BY RAILWAY) 
IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Part V. 







{ esuminG the Taff Vale Railway, 
having journeyed eight miles from 
Cardiff, we alight at a singularly 
picturesque station, Tarr’s WELL, 
to visit oue of the most remarkable 
of all the relics of old times to be 
found in the Principality. We are 
now in a great mining district ; 
the hills above us produce the iron 
and coal that make the district 
“rich,” and give its true power to Great Britain. 

+ The mountain before us is the GartH Moun- 
TAIN; at its foot is an iron foundry of great 
extent, around which are collected the dwellings 
of labourers. The object to which we direct 
special attention is “the Well,” on the left bank 
of the river; the hill and the cottages being on 


x the other side. Taff’s Well has long been famous for 
/ the cure of many diseases—rheumatism especially. It 
" stands in a field, close to the water’s edge—so close 


as to be frequently overflowed. Several springs are 
bubbling from the earth: they are tepid and have a slight 
mineral tinge; only one of them is enclosed, and that is 
encompassed with sheets of iron. At all hours of the day 
and night, there are ailing and decrepid persons, men, women, 
and children, waiting “a turn” to bathe. Women must bathe 
here as well as men, and when a bonnet is hung on the out- 
side, it is a sign that the gentler sex have possession. As but 
two, or at most three, can find room in the bath inside, it is 
obvious that persons seeking relief must wait sometimes for 
hours before they obtain right of entrance. Yet it would 
be easy to procure larger accommodation ; for, as we have 
observed, there are several other springs at hand, that might 
be, at little cost, fitted up for bathers. These bathers, how- 
ever, are of the poorer classes, and although we believe a fee 


is paid by them to the farmer who owns the ground, there is | 
little prospect of any better accommodation, until some prac- | 


tically benevolent person interferes to promote the comfort and 


restore the health of humble visitors to the Well, From our | 
inquiries, we have reason to conclude that the waters do | 


relieve, and, in some cases banish, chronic disorders. Our 
attention was directed to a lad who came there a cripple, and 
who was, after a fortnight’s bathing, enabled to run about 
the green meadow and enjoy life. 

There was another patient who seemed unable to move 
without the aid of crutches. In his own country—for a very 
few words told us to what country he belonged—he would 
have been called a “ bocher” (lame man); in the neighbour- 
hood of Taff’s Well he was termed “ the Irish rebel,” whether 


from any political “talk” we cannot tell, but there was | 
obviously an over-allowance of combativeness mingled with | 


the national humour in his nature: his broad sonorous Kerry 
brogue echoed somewhat too frequently adjacent to “ the well,” 
and in the “ Vale of the Taff” at a reasonable distance from 
its healing waters. We came upon him when he was in a 


state of high indignation with some schoolboys, whose satchels | 


and slates bespoke the vicinity of an old-world school. 
“Sure, honourable gintlemen, it’s ashamed of meeself I am, 
to be overtaken in the Principality by the quality, when thim 
boys have put me beside meeself. They may call mee an 
“Irish rebel’ from sunrise to sunset, if it’s any pleasure or 


satisfaction to them in life—T’ll never gainsay it; but I won’t | 


be called an ‘Irish beggar.’ 1 never asked charity in meal or 


malt, silver or copper, since here I’ve been for the good of | 
I never even give | 
the ‘God save all here’ when I enter a house, or bid ‘ God | 


my health, like every other gintleman. 


speed ye’ to man, woman, or child on the high road, for fear 
they'd misunderstand my maniug, and think it’s charity I’m 
looking after.” 

“Sure you sleep in the barus, and pay for no lodging,” 
said an aggravating urchin, out of reach of the crutch. 
arm Sleep in the barns! to be sure I do, to keep them aired : 
it’s thankful the farmers should be for that same ; it’s dirty 
damp places they’d be, but for me.” 

“And though you don’t ask nothing in our house, you sit 
down and take share of whatever we have,” suggested a pale- 
faced, long-legged boy of very miserable aspect. 

“ Oh, then, is it the bit and the sup ye'd be throwin’ in 
mee face! do ye call the food th’ Almighty sends upon the 
earth for man and baste, charity? is ¢hat the way wid ye, 


ye spalpeen! It’s little e get out i ’ 

yer father sends ye to et eh 8 ee we Cee ae Pe enn le 
“But how,” we inquired, “how is it that with such 

— you ge them and come to St. Taff to be cured 2” 
“ Becase I’m for justice to ould Ireland. Does your hono i 

misfortune to take up with the rhumatis in this counties, I'd ite becwtheee 2 9 ~ 

me the cure? I’d scorn it! hav’n’t they enough to do with their own b/ind aud bochers without 

bein’ put upon to do the work that belongs to St. Taff? It was down in his mines I ot it and 

it’s his duty to see me righted; and so he will, with God's help, some day. If the pevenens would 


a number of holy wells in your own 





THE GARTH MOUNTAIN. 


let me alone I’d be a dale heartier in meeself; but afther mee dip in the well, when I come down 
here to go over mee bades, and say ‘God be with ould times,’ and think of where mee heart lies 
bleedin’,—of the pleasant places, the singing strames and singing birds, and one that is singing 
sweeter than either up there now !—why it’s wouderful aggravatin’ to a knight o’ Kerry to be 
set upon by them Welsh spa/peens, that uever had so much as a handle to their names; and 
to be called an ‘Irish beggar, —that never belonged to our seed, breed, or generation. ‘Wait 
| till the Lord restores me the use of my limbs, and I'll not lave a whole bone in their bodies !” 
We are now deep in the VaLe or THE Tarr; high hills, green dells, and thickly wooded 
steeps all about us, while the river, too shallow for traflic, but usually rapid and brawling 
adds much to the interest and beauty of the scene. It is frequently crossed by long wooden 
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TAFF'S WELL. 


‘ ucts ) rr Occasionally, as the reader will 
suppose in such a district, the picturesque is impaired somewhat by smoke from huge chimneys, 


| bridges and aqueducts, that convey water to the works. 


| and débris from mines, while the ear is greeted by other sounds than those of nature. Yet 
the valley is charming, in spite of all that has been done to mar its beauty ; and there is health 
in all the breezes that come from hill-tops, for the air is not rendered impure by the iron 
here delved and smelted, nor is it much affected by the smoke from thousands of tons of coal 
burnt in the neighbouring factories. 
It is indeed a beautiful valley—the vale of the Taff—and none the less beautiful because, here 
and there, you obtain glimpses of “ pits” upon mountain sides, or suddenly alight upon some 
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dell in which vast heaps of coal are collected, to be con- 
sumed in furnaces to receive the brown ore of adjacent mines, 
that will come forth as iron, the mission of which is to guide 
and govern the destinies of the world. 

Our next station is Newsxipor (Pont-y-PRipD), now a 
town of some exteut—created to supply the wants of the many 
labourers in adjacent iron works. Itis situated in a dell, rising 
from the banks of the Taff, where the river is joined by one of 
the most lavish of its tributaries, the Rhondda. And the vale 
of the Rhondda is even more beautiful than that of the Taff, 
being, at all events, more wild and grand, and bearing a general 
resemblance to the Wye, in the cliffs, clothed with lichens and 
evergreen shrubs, between which it runs. Newbridge * is, 
however, chiefly famous, and to be visited for, the Bridge, 
justly renowned, upwards of a century, as one of the most 
remarkable achievements of engineering skill. Jt adjoins 
the town at one extremity of it. “It consists of a single 
arch, which is the segment of a circle, said to be the 
largest in the world; 145 feet in span, and 35 feet high. 
It was finished by William Edwards, “a common mason,” 
after three ineffectual efforts, occasioned by the savage 
inpetuosity of the Taff, over which it stands. It appears 
Ke owed his success to a curious device of turning three 
circular tunnels through each abutment, which effectually 
prevented its weight from springing the light crown of the 
arch, which was the case in the former trials: this contri- 
vance added also to the singular beauty of the bridge.” + It 
looks like a fairy structure as it spans the brawling river, being 
“so narrow that there is barely room for a carriage, and so 
steep as to cause many to alight from their horses when cross- 
ing it.” It has been not unjustly styled “the wonder of 
Wales,” but within the last few years its beauty has been entirely 
sacrificed, for another bridge has been built so close to it, as 
entirely to destroy the graceful effect of Mr. Edwards's design. 
It is, therefore, now never used, for its ungainly rival has cer- 


tainly the advantage of greater convenience. The sacrifice | 


seems to have been wanton, for there are many other places 
that might have been selected for the new bridge that was 
destined to destroy the old bridge, and, moreover, places nearer 
to the town and therefore better for the inhabitants.{ Edwards, 
and his son and successor, built many other bridges in South 
Wales, and on a similar plan, but this—Pont-y-Pripp—is 
undoubtedly the chef-d'vurre of the self-taught architect. 

A short distance farther up the river and we reach another 
bridge, the Berw (boiling) Bridge. It is an aqueduct across 
the Taff, to convey water to the Glamorganshire Canal. 
When the artist sketched it, a year ago, it was one of the 
most picturesque objects in the district , the venerable wooden 
piers and planks had been honoured with age, and time had 
given to it the interest that often stands in the stead of 
beauty. At the time of our visit, however, Gothic hands 
had been busy with it; it is now a very commonplace 
affair, but our sketch will enable the tourist to recall it 
as it was, and justify a sigh of regret that one of the 
adornments of the place has beeu removed from it. And this 
is not the only evil: the huge boulders that arrested the river 
in its progress, aud formed a graceful waterfall, have been 
blasted and broken, and carried away to construct furnaces and 
tram roads 

On our way between the two bridges, keeping close to 
the water-side, we encountered one of the Wells of which 
many exist in the Principality, to which old superstition 
or long experience, or it may be both, has attached faith for 
the cure of some particular disease. This well is called in 
Welsh, Ffynon Gelly-dawel, “ the Eye Well,” and is said to 
have, in very many cases, restored sight to the blind, or at 
all events averted the progress of an afflicting ailment. It is 
a pleasant place—that quiet nook ; removed far enough from 
uowholesome sounds of traflic,—the busy town and gigantic 
forges entire ly out of sight. ; 

It was evening when we ascended the hill that looks down 
on Newbridge. We passed over the canal bridge,—the Gla- 
morganshire Canal,—and learned, with astonishment. that 
the water which conveys the boats is raised up by a regular 
series of locks to no less a height than 500 feet ; it is literally 
carried over a mountain; and the number of its locks is no 


* In this immediate , 
* immediate neighbourhood was the porcelain manufactory 
an'garw, which gave employment to some of its best artist« 
o { ret ot : ‘ ' . 
whed establishment at Chelsea was abandoned “ The 


. a. manufactory at Nantgarw was conducted by the ingenious 
an We W Young ; and it is to be lamented that the proprietors did 
eir Interest compatible with its continuance ; for the beauty 


are Was unequalled, and many of the articles manufactured 


grea ° eyance The few specimens produced here are 
. y estimated by collectors, and bear very large prices 
Appended t e 8e : 

j it ansea Guide (102) we find a MS . 

ating that Mr. Edwards was mph gs 


on the eve of abandoning the work in 


lespair, when an old te . bot? 
, dier, accidentally passing, pointed out the 


s 


t ‘ 
yee se of fallur  greata weight on the abutment The hint wa 
aken yu hea ty y t » ef 
~ weaver rh architect, and Pont-y-Pridd was erected 
g'nai name of the bridge j ‘ont wt ri 

the Mud Hut t rs s Pont-y y-Pridd or the Bridge of 

? The artist 

4 artist has wisely t { 

pietared the bridge. without 

panionship of its distasteful neighbour os . Oe 
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| Jess than thirty, within a distance of twenty-four miles; some of these locks have a rise of 
| tweuty feet, yet the water rushes on so rapidly, that a very few minutes are expended in passin 
| through any one of them. An idea of the great cost of the canal may thus be obtained: 
| yet it was a profitable undertaking from the first, and its profits have increased rather than 
| lesseued since the railway was placed side by side, to run the same distances, and to and from 
| the same places. The canal is admirably kept, its banks are in the best possible order, and | 
| the traffic-boats are neat as well as convenient, although so often laden with coal. ‘ 
The ascent of the hill begins immediately after we leave the canal. We soon reached the | 
far-famed Logan Stone: it is strictly one of those that 


“ The slightest touch alone sets moving ;” | 
| 


for the hand of a child can make it vibrate. Very near it, we were startled at the sight of a | 
Druidic temple—a series of stones regularly placed, with an inner and an outer circle, and a place | 








TAFF VALE. 


| 
of sacrifice within. It was, however, easy to see that this was a modern creation: it is the | 
| work of an enthusiastic gentleman of the neighbourhood, but is by no means without plan or | 
| purpose ; for ancient authorities have been scrupulously studied and followed, and we have no 
| doubt of its being an accurate copy of that which was there two thousand years ago ; for certainly, 

the Druids assembled on this height, and here held their solemn rites.* | 








NEWBRIDGE. 


| _ From this elevated plain, we looked down upon the busy valley, following, first, the course 
of a brawling rivulet, that, rushing over stones of all shapes and sizes, carried its contribution to 


* Near to this Druidie circle stands a huge upright stone, to commemorate the “ virtues and abilities — 
some one whose name an envious hand has obliterated. He was, it appears, overseer of the adjacent — 
to quote his epitaph, “after managin the chainwork on my right side for the space of 21 years, mock is to 
benefit of all mankind, I died, and was buried herein, 1840, aged 69.” The works are the chain-works - 
the right of the hill, on which this singular record stands. There is no doubt, however, that the ee 
the summit of this hill was the burial-place of the ancient princes of Wales. Rudely formed coffins ate 
| Slabs are found here, and there are several mounds which clearly indicate such graves underneath the § 
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the Taff—the Taff that here “wanders at its own sweet 
will ;” but presently to be in a thousand ways distorted into 
all possible shapes that can aid the miner, the machinist, 
and the labourer, and lessen toil. 

There are three large manufactories in this valley: that 
of Messrs. Crawshay, of tin and iron; that of Messrs. 
Fothergill, of iron rails; and that of Messrs. Brown, Lennox 
& Co., of chain cable. The iron-works of Messrs. Fother- 
gill is introduced into the artist’s sketch. The population 
of Newbridge has increased, within thirty years, from 1,000 
to 10,000; while that of Aberdare, from which come so 
many loads of coal through this valley, is now 23,000; 
less than twenty years ago, it was but a few hundred. A 
branch railway from Newbridge leads through the Rhondda 
Valley to Cwmraerbren, twelve miles. At the head of the 
Glamorganshire Canal and the Taff Vale Railway is the an- 
cient, populous, and flourishing town of Merthyr ‘Tydvil. 

We look first to the right, beyond the town; the eye, 
refreshed, rests upon a tree-clad hill, that rises high and steep 
above the river and the dell we have so lately visited. 

Turning to the left, how different is the scene! The even- 
ing is closing in, but the hours of labour are not yet over. 
The three busy mills, all at work, are within ken. The 
sights and sounds are not those of nature; very opposites are 
they to those the poet loves. The breeze comes laden with 
vapour you do not wish to breathe ; no song of bird is there 
in wood or from heather; the sounds you hear are those of | 
toil ; but it is toil accumulative and remnuerative, and, there- 
fore, comforting and cheering. | 

From this record of a remote age, and of a vanished super- 
stition, where the old Britons worshipped, and whence they 
looked down on their then altogether lovely valley, surrounded 
by hills through which runs the rapid Taff, we gaze over a 
scene that markedly illustrates the altered character of the 
kingdom. The dale is now full of habitations; the perpetual 
ding-dong of the hammer from enormous foundries—one 
of rails, the other of anchors, destined to aid millions in 
passing land and sea—reaches the ear ; now and then, these 
ding-dongs are mingled with the shrill whistle of the railway, 
or the growl of the not distant train. The eye takes in the 
blazes of tall chimneys, pouring out fire, while the smoke 
rises above them, first in a narrow black line, then spreading 
out into a broad sheet, and literally and perceptibly mingling 
with the clouds above the mountain-top. 

That line of dark moving masses, like a huge following of 
sepulchral hearses—that is the train of coal-waggons, with 
their contributions to recruit these flames ; that puff of clear 
white vapour is the steam that gnides them. How green are 
the meadows beneath us! for every now and then these fields 
are covered with water. Thickly jammed together seem the 
dwellings that house the artizans—of whom many thousands 
are busy here, giving to England her true jewels—iron and 
coal. hat long and picturesque viaduct is for the Works 
alone; they convey the wrought produce to the adjacent | 
canal. There is another sound—it is the blast from yonder | 
quarry, hidden from view by intervening trees; there the | 
iron king is yielding up his treasures, at the bidding of stal- | 
wart mountaineers. 

We descend the hill by another and more rugged pathway, 
again cross the fairy bridge, and are made comfortable at 
one of the neatest and best ordered of hotels, having in pros- 
pect that always pleasant sight—a bookseller’s shop.* We 
may borrow a passage, peculiarly applicable to this district, 
from a writer to whom these singular localities are much 
indebted :+—“ The mountains and retreats of Glamorganshire 
are studded with tumuli, cairns, and other remains of another 
age and religion ; and how much did our forefathers, true to 
their name—Celtiaid—love the wilds of the mountain, the re- 
cesses of their Cromydd, and the shades of their woods. It 
was from these circles the hoary Druid expounded the law, the 
bard, Cadeirw], adjudicated, the judges dispensed justice, the 
saints worshipped, and the chieftain from the tombs of the 
ancient did here stimulate their descendants to acts of heroism | 
in defence of their independence. The barrow served also 
the purposes of a tomb, of a speculum, of a fortress, aud of a 
temple. And how dreary, and melancholy, and contemplative 
are these ‘Carneddan’ of our wild slopes, and the dark, 
shady retreats of our valleys! The warrior or the bard fell, 
and the cairn arose upon his grave to point out his resting- 
place for ever. The mist enshrouds it, the wind plays its 
requiem over it, the unearthly roars, aud moans, and music of 
the elements have acted like a charm upon the manes of the 








* At Newbridge we especially noticed that nearly all the inhabi- 
tants had names varying little from one name. It was almost amus- 
ing to read the continual recurrence of Thomas Evans, Evan Thomas, 
John Thomas, Thomas John, and so forth. “ It was a remarkable 
usage of the Welsh, derived from high antiquity, for the son to take 
the Christian name of his father for his own surname.”—ARCHDEACON 
Coxe. Many heads of families took the names of their own houses, 
estates, or places; but the former mode was the most general. ‘Thus, 
aman named John, whose father’s name was William, would be John 
William, and his son William John. 

“ Siluriana,” by David Lloyd Isaacs. 





Celtic dead, so as to rivet them to their mountains; and this will explain the theory of the 
“Tylwyth Teg,’ of the ‘Gwyllion Gelltydd,’ and ‘ the Naiades of the Streams.’” 

This immediate neighbourhood, however, in which enormous wealth is gathered, is not to be 
taken as illustrative of the landscape beauty of Taff Valley ; nor does the river, here ap- 
plied to so many uses, at all example its rapid and turbulent, but clear and bountiful course. 
The valley, we repeat, is very charming, wherever intervening hills or woods act as screens to 
mines and factories ; and this advantage is obtained frequently, even when but a short distance 
from busy Works. Hill and dale, rock and stream, are everywhere ; green meadows, through 
which run musical rivulets, and sometimes grand and extensive falls: these are among the 
attractions, but only some of them, that give delight to the tourist in the VaLe or tue Tarr. 





PONT- ¥-PRIDD,. 


It is uot, however, as the tourist will readily imagine, while traversing a country by re‘lroad, 
or, indeed, along broad highways, that its beauties and peculiarities can be seen and estimated. 
This is especially true of South Wales, where so many hills and dales are away from beaten 
tracks—where so many brawling rivers are comparatively hidden from the eye until they reach 
valleys or harbours where they may be made available for purposes of manufacture and commerce. 
So with many of the Norman castles, and nearly all the more ancient remains; they must be 
sought for to be found. Some of the most remarkable are in out-of-the-way places, where the 
“business traveller” never goes—among thick woods, upon high steeps, or on grass-covered 
plains; but the antiquary will be amply repaid for the toil of inquiry, and the lover of nature 





THE BERW (BOILING) BRIDGE. 


be largely recompensed, any day, or even hour, that deviation from “‘a main road” procures 
acquaintance with the marvels or the beauties so abundantly scattered over all parts of the country. 
To some of these we may be able to accord justice, but it is apart from the limited plan of our 
book to do more than direct attention to them, with a view to induce tourists who have seen 
much of other parts of the kingdom to believe that in South Wales there is a vast fund of 
iuterest—a mine of instruction and delight hitherto comparatively unexplored. 

The Sours WaLes Ratway may convey us to a large proportion of them, but we must 
leave the train whenever we desire sources—such as we continually find—of intense enjoyment 
in this interesting country. 





—<—<—<——— 
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Let us close our day’s excursion by revisiting “the Eye 
Well,” to which we have briefly alluded as one of the 
peculiarities of the famous river in this immediate locality. 
The relation of an incident that chaneed us here will not, we 
hope, weary the reader. 

In Wales are to be found, particularly in the more remote 
districts, numbers of those wells which, in [reland—where 
superstition has, perhaps, greater charms than in any other 
country-—would be called “Hory.” The earnestness, the 
\ ivacity, the impulsive poetry of Irish nature creates mysteries ; 
while veneration is ever active to elevate into the supernatural 
what it eaunot comprehend. In the Scotch, aud, perhaps, in 
the Welsh character, there is even now, despite all education, 
the same tendency—with a difference : they do not parade 
their belief in the holy water of holy wells, by public pil- 
grimages, at particular times, to the “ blessed well” of a 
‘St. Kevin,” or a “St. Catherine,” but go alone, or in 
small groups, to partake of the healing waters. However 
intense their belief, they do not parade, or even defend it. 
We visited in Wales several wells which, in Ireland, would 
be “holy,” or “ blessed ;” and, among others, some that are 
called “ eye wells,” as they are believed to cure all diseases of 
the eye, even blindness; and we have heard from persons, 
whose words may be relied on, that in certain affections of 
that delicate organ, the water of the “eye wells” has been 
of vreat benefit. How much the imagination may have to 
do with this, we do not pretend to say; but at all events 
these “eye wells” retain their popularity, and are likely 
to dé so 

To the eye well, close to Pont-y-Pridd, we desire to con- 
duct our readers. The artist has pictured it. In Welsh 
it is called Ffynon Gelly-dawel, “eye well :” the vicinity is 
rfch in the tangled beauty of uncared-for wood, and unguided 
water: nature did what seemed best and most beautiful to 


herself, and enveloped the “eye well” in the mysteries of 
silence and shadows. The path that led to it was tangled 
and intricate, every bush had its bird, amd the soft black eyes 


of the rabbit, or the bristles of the retreating hedgehog, fre- 
quently beguiled us from the contemplat it 
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me exquisite | 


foliage, combining every degree of tent, from ‘he tendere st | 
green to the dark hues of the oak aod fr Some pious, 
believing people, of bygone years, ba roterted the source 
of the well by a rude fortification of stone, and it is also 


partially covered at the top, which preserves the water from 
falling leaves, that would certainly render it impure; but 
the water will have its way—not all the guardianship of 
slate and stone can restrain its will to outflow and overtiow: 


thus keeping up its independence, and disdaining human | 


care, it oozes forth in little trickling rills, and falls into 
musical eddies, murmuring its pretty perversity to grey stand- 
ing-up stones, and twinkling in mimic cascades round a tuft 
of rushes, and over the twisted rvots of a gnarled tree. The 
peasants seem to associate the idea of sunrise with its healing 
qualities, and the greater number of those who visit the “ eye 
well,” approach it during the grey mists of morning : 


A pastoral people always attribute virtues to the dews of 
morning: thus ‘* May dew” is considered a beautifier of the | 


complexion ; the dew shaken from off the flowers of a bed of 
camomile is said to cure consumption; Midsummer dew, 
shaken from the leaves of a shamrock, on the brow of a new- 
born babe, will make it brave; and the dew of a white Jun¢ 
rose will endow a new-born girl with be anty, if sprinkled over 
her little face before sunrise 

We were—we almost shame to say it—unable to visit 
the “ eye well” before sunrise: the “god of day” was much 
too early up for us. He was also too early for a little blind 
maiden, who was led to the well regularly by a young girl, 
moved to rise at dawn by pity for a calamity that was all 
but hopeless. The little sufferer was singularly delicate and 


aceful, with a wealth of pale golden hair, parted over a 
clear, fur brow. She had been brought to the neighbour- 
h od by a charitable lady, who had as much faith in the “eye 
well” as if she had been born a peasant When open, the 


child's eyes had a weak appearance, but her guide insisted 
that she should “shut them fast” when she neared the 
well, and open and close them rapidly while near the water 
Chere was something very touching in the devotion of the 
tider to the younger girl: she was but a farm-servant in the 
tage where the child was lodged, doing field work more 
like a Bavarian than an English maid herding cows, and 


sheep, and pigs, and children; and yet asti: before the lark 
1} 7 r 
met the morning, in the he pe of getting her little friend to 
the healing waters befor« sunrise 
Cine eve 


ite we met her bending beneath the weight 
die, and dragging a couple of poles much 
ionger than herself Where was she 

She bobbed 


of a heavy bur 


going 
ol t ud curtsied, and, disengaging herself from her 
yurden, © heaving and panting from ite we ght, she con- 
. finding Maddy's eyes were no better, and that she 
could not wake in the 


fessed that 


morning (she was such a dreadful 


lee m ti ret 
per) im time to get to the well before sunrise. she had 





prevailed on “ the mistress” to let her make a tent close to the well, “just at Midsumme 
when the water was strongest ;” and she would watch Maddy there all night, so that she shor id 
have the full strength of the water, while the first sunbeam was in it. Mistress thought it weil 
be a great chance for Maddy, and, sitting up all night, she would “ by certain be early, and get 
back to the farm in good time for the cows.” aos 

We asked her how she could do without sleep, after her hard day’s work. 

Her great round eyes deepened and darkened, and, doubting if she had heard our question 
correctly, she inquired—‘* What d’ye please to say ?” 

“ How can you, who work so hard, do without sleep 


9» 





THE EYE WELL. 


“ Eh, sure, it’s for Maddy; I shan’t feel the want. We shall be like two birds in a nest, 
down there. Maddy will sleep with her head on my lap, and my arms round her, all the night, 
as sweet as in a blanket bed ; and the pale pink and yellow clouds that I can see over the 
sernb will tell me when the sun ’s coming. Ill get her head over the well all in good time, 
so that it and the first sunbeam will go in together. I must do it for three mornings running, 
and then stop three, and then do it three mornings again, if—” she paused, and great girl 
though she was, she put her fingers in her mouth, and a shade of pain and perplexity clouded 
her bright, homely face ; at last she said, “ I’d like to make up my mind she must get her sight, 


ape 


“Was 


mg i rE er | 
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because if she don’t she’ll be sent to an asylum, and never hear the song of a bird, or smell 
a cowslip again, An’ she’s such a loving little thing, and can tell all the flowers, and a heap 
about them, by the touch, 1’d have donble strength to my work if mistress would let me 
tend her always. But I’m sure she'll get well.” 

“And you are not afraid, you two children, to stay all night by the eye well?” - 

“ Afeerd,” she replied, “what of? Sure God takes double care of the blind. Afeerd, she 
said again, while resuming her burden and her poles, “two little maids afeerd beside the eye 
well, an’ God looking down on ’em !” 
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MRS. ANNA JAMESON. 


THERE are few female writers whose death, briefly 
referred to in our last number, is more to be deplored 
by the world of literature, and especially by that of 
Art, than that of Mrs. Anna Jameson, a lady whose 
works have for more tlan a quarter of a century, 
by their number and diversified character, claimed 
the attention of many varied classes of society, 
and gained for their author something more than 
respect from all; for if her genius was not of the 
highest order of intellect, any deficiency was supplied 
by her enthusiasm, her earnestuess, diligence in 
research, refinement of feeling, and elegance of ex- 
pression. Her literary career was altogether singular 
and checquered in its wanderings, as, indeed, was 
her life: now recalling from the past the beauties 
and virtues of those whose affections were the poets’ 
guiding-star, and now employing her pen upon those 
unworthies, we must call them, who exiled prudent 
and high-souled women from the court of the 
second Charles. At one time roaming over Canada 
for book materials, and at another diving into the 
palaces and convents of Europe to investigate the 
works of the old masters of Art. The very diversity 
and antagonism of her labours are indications of the 
restlessness of her life. Work and action constituted 
the atmosphere which alone sustained her; without 
these, happiness, and existence almost, would have 
failed. 

Mrs. Jameson, an Irish lady by descent, and by 
birth, was the daughter of Mr. Murphy, painter in 
ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, and an artist 
well-known, principally by his portraits, in the first 
half of the present century; hence, in all probability, 
was the source of those Art-predilections which 
manifested themselves, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout life. She married Mr. Jameson, a 
barrister, who successively filled the posts of Speaker 
of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, and 
of Attorney-general of the colony; but the union 
was in every way unfortunate, and a separation soon 
after its completion took place. Mr. Jameson died 
about five or six years ago. 

Her first appearance as an authoress was in 1826, 
when Mrs. Jameson published, anonymously, @work 
entitled the “Diary of an Ennuyée,” a record of 
facts gleaned from her own personal observation, 
chiefly when travelling on the continent ; but into 
which was woven much of a fictitious character, 
partly from a desire to avoid detection and person- 
alities, and partly with the object of producing 
something like a connected story. The book was 
exceedingly well received, as it deserved to be, for it 
evidenced in the writer great powers of description 
whenever Art or Nature was referred to, anda shrewd 
insight into matters of social and moral interest. 
Three years afterwards appeared “‘ The Loves of the 
Poets;” it offers many charming sketches of the 
“history of the heart,” as exemplified in the influence 
exercised by women over the characters and writings 
of men of genius. This was followed, at intervals, 
by “The Lives of Female Sovereigns” and “ Charac- 
teristics of Women,” the latter a most clever and 
discriminating analysis of Shakspere’s heroines. 
Then came, in 1833, a series of biographical notices 
of the “ Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” 
written for the purpose of illustrating the pictures, 
by Sir Peter Lely, at Hampton Court; copies of 
which had been made by the father of Mrs, Jameson, 
at the desire of the Princess Charlotte, and left to 
the artist at the decease of her Royal Highness. In 
1834 appeared, under the title of “ Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,” a new edition of the “ Diary 
of an Eunuyée,” which theauthoress, atthe suggestion 
of numerous friends, largely amplified by the addition 
of several tales, essays, and criticisms; this work 
increased very considerably the reputation of the 
writer. 

_In ] 838, Mrs. Jameson visited Canada, with a 
view, ineffectual in its results, of arranging her family 
affairs. The literary fruits of her journey appeared 
shortly after in the form of “ Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada,” a record of a singular 


canoe voyage and a residence among a tribe of | 


Indiaus, interspersed with observations on the state 
of politics and society among the civilized inhabit- 
ants of the country. 





passage from an admirable biographical notice, pub- 
lished in the Dai/y News, shortly after her death, 
“ appeared, with painful distinctness, the blemishes 
which marred much of her writing and her conversa- 
tion, as well as her views of life, from the date of that 
trip to Canada,—a tendency to confide her trouble to 
the public, or all from whom she could hope tu win 
sympathy,—and a morbid coustruction of the facts 
and evidences of social life in England.” These 
peculiar views never were entirely eradicated from 
the mind of this lady ; for though, during the latter 
part of her life especially, they became much modi- 
fied and were generally held in restraint, a remark 
would now and then break out to show that the 
** snake was scotch’d, not killed.”” There is another 
passage in the same notice, which gives so true an 
insight into Mrs. Jameson’s temperament and qua- 
lities of mind, that we cannot forbear extracting 
it. Speaking of this American trip, and after 
referring to the world-wide reputation acquired by 
the authoress from the “ Visits and Sketches,” the 
biographer says: —‘“‘ It secured her an enthusiastic 
reception in the United States, when she went there 
on her way to Canada. There could hardly be a 
more ‘ beautiful fit’ than that of Mrs. Jameson and 
the literary society of the great American cities, 
where the characteristics of women are perpetually 
on all people’s thoughts and on all people’s tongues ; 
where chivalric honour to women is a matter of 
ational pride; and sentiment flourishes in all 
youthful societies. Mrs. Jameson—pouring out, 
with her Irish vehemence, a great accumulation of 
emotions and imaginations, about Ireland and 
O'Connell, about Shakspere and the Kembles, 
about German sentiment and art, Italian paintings, 
the London stage, and all the ill-usage that women 
with hearts had received from men who had none— 
must have been in a state of high enjoyment, and 
the cause of high enjoyment to others.” 

The public picture-galleries of England next en- 
gaged the atteution of Mrs. Jameson: her “ Hand- 
book” to these collections was followed, not long 
afterwards, by the “ Companion to the Private Gal- 
leries of Art in London ;” both are really useful 
works ; the critical remarks are sound, judicious, and 
in every way to the purpose of a popular guide. But 
of a far higher order of criticism, and of deeper 
research into the history and intent of early Art, are 
her “Sacred and Legendary Art,” “ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,” and the ‘‘ Legends of the Ma- 
donna,” —books which have become standard works 
in Art-literature, and which have undoubtedly helped 
to turn the thoughts of some of our painters into, 
to them, a new channel; for these writings have a 
tendency to direct attention to the old masters and 
the peculiarities of their pictures. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Jameson was, we 
believe, engaged on the concluding volume of the 
“ Sacred and Legendary Art,” and had almost, if not 
quite, finished it. It will complete this valuable 
and important series of Art histories connected with 
the early ages of Christianity, and with the Romish 
church in the plenitude of its power aud influence; 
when painting was regarded, by most of those who 
practised it, not so much as a profession followed for 
pecuniary advantages, but as a solemn dedication of 
the talents given by the Supreme Being to the 
honour and glory of his church. 

Another work, which comes under the same class 
of literature, is the “ Early Italian Paiuters,” first 
published about fifteen years ago, and of which a new 
edition appeared last year. 

The last important literary production offered to 
the public by Mrs. Jameson is entitled ‘A Commou- 
place-Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, 
Original and Selected.” Its origin is thus described 
by the authoress:—“ For many years I have been 
accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought 
which might come across me, or any passage in a 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an anta- 
gonistic feeling. The collection accumulated insen- 
sibly from day to day. ‘The volumeson ‘Shakspere’s 
Heroines,’ on ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ aud 
various other productions, sprung from seed thus 
lightly and casually sown, which, I hardly knew 
how, grew up and expanded into a regular readable 
form. In allowing a portion of the fragments 
which remained to go forth to the world in their 
original form, I have been guided by the wishes of 


| others, who deemed it not wholly uninteresting or 


| 


“In that book,” to quote a profitless to trace the path of an inquiring spirit, 








even by the little pebbles dropped as vestiges by the 
wayside.” The “ Commonplace-Book” is divided 
into two parts, one having reference to “ Ethics and 
Character,” the other to “Literature and Art.’ 


| They describe the contemplations of her life, and 


offer thoughts and observations of great beauty and 
wisdom, 

In the month of February, 1855, Mrs. Jameson 
delivered a lecture to a female audience on “ Sisters 
of Charity Abroad and at Home.” It was printed 
by the desire of her friends and hearers, and doubt- 
less has had an influence on some of the great social 
questions discussed in our day. 

The loss of a woman so zealous, enthusiastic, and 
accomplished,—of an authoress whose mind was so 
well stored with liberal, enlightened, and graceful 
thoughts, the result of long experience, shrewd 
observation, and a cultivated intelligence,—will not 
be easily replaced ; for she was ever ready to com- 
municate, either orally or by means of her pen, the 
knowledge she had acquired. It was often cause of 
regret to us that her frequent absence, and long 
continuance, abroad, was an obstacle to our availing 
ourselves of her services, though occasionally her 
name has appeared among the contributors to the 
Art-Journal. Her love of travel—it may almost 
be said of adventure, too—and of society, gave a 
desultory tone to her literary occupations, and ren- 
dered her unfit for the close, secluded life indispen- 
sable to the highest order of such pursuits; but, on 
the other hand, she knew the full measurement of 
her powers, and never ventured on things too high 
for her. What she undertook, she accomplished, 
and well; hence the success that attended all her 
efforts. The “rights” of women —not their politi- 
cal, but their social, rights—was, perhaps, the one 
great day-dream of her life. Warm-hearted, gene- 
rous, self-denying, and high-miuded herself, Mrs. 
Jameson laboured to exhibit woman in the most 
favourable light, and to free the sex—‘ not from 
the high duties,” to adopt her own words, “ to 
which they were born, or the exercise of virtues ou 
which the whole frame of social life may be said to 
depend, but from such trammels and disabilities, be 
they legal or conventional, as are manifestly inju- 
rious; shutting them out from the means of redress 
where they are oppressed, or from the means of 
honest subsistence where they are destitute.” 

Iu person Mrs. Jameson was small; her features 
were regular, their general expression most intelli- 
gent, and-her complexion, considering how great a 
traveller she had been, singularly delicate. Her 
manner, which in earlier life was quick, lively, and 
impulsive, had toned down in later years to a de- 
meanour rather grave and dignified, but yet most 
courteous and pleasing. It was impossible to be in 
her company without knowing that you were asso- 
ciating with a lady, in the true sense of the word : 
highly intellectual, without pedantry ; independent 
in her views of the world, its works and doings; 
and courageous, but not offensively bold, in express- 
ing her opinions. In truth, courage, both consti- 
tutionally and mentally, was a great feature of Mrs. 
Jameson’s character. J.D. 


——_~e-—_— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “Tur Ant-Journat.” 


CORAL ROCK PAVEMENTS. 


S1n,—During a short residence in the West Indies 
(chiefly in Barbadoes) I used to be surprised at the 
rapidity with which the public roads dried up after 
the heaviest and most continuous showers, This 
peculiarity was attributable to the porous nature of 
the coraliine formations. I collected several speci- 
mens of these coral rocks, the beautifully geometrical 
disposition of whose cellular structure, combining 
strength with lightness, seemed to point them out 
as admirably adapted for the paving of conserva- 
tories, bath-rooms, &c. ‘Transverse sections of these 
rocks might, with great ease, be sawn into squares, 
&c., and shipped, at a comparatively ,trifling cost, to 
England. The effect of a pavement so constructed 
would assuredly be novel and elegant, while com- 
bining purity of colour and dryness with lightness 
and strength. Such a pavement on a large scale, as 
for instance at the Royal Conservatory at Kew, 
would be a great improvement, besides being appro- 
priate to the tropical flowers which grow there. 


J. H. Lawnenxce Ancuer. 
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Let us close our day’s excursion by revisiting “the Eye 
Well.” to which we have briefly alluded as one of the 
peculiarities of the famous river in this immediate locality. 
The relation of an incident that chanced us here will not, we 
hope, weary the reader. 

In Wales are to be found, particularly in the more remote 
districts, numbers of those wells which, in Ireland—where 
superstition has, perhaps, greater charms than in any other 
country—would be called “Hoty.” The earnestness, the 
vivacity, the impulsive poetry of Irish nature creates mysteries ; 
while veneration is ever active to elevate into the supernatural 
what it cannot comprehend. In the Scotch, aud, perhaps, in 
the Welsh character, there is even now, despite all education, 
the same tendency—with a difference: they do not parade 
their belief in the holy water of holy wells, by public pil- 
grimages, at particular times, to the “ blessed well” of a 
“St. Kevin,” or a “St. Catherine,” but go alone, or in 
small gronps, to partake of the healing waters. However 
intense their belief, they do not parade, or even defend it. 
We visited in Wales several wells which, in Ireland, would 
be “holy,” or “ blessed ;” and, among others, some that are 
called “ eye wells,” as they are believed to cure all diseases of 
the eve. even blindness; and we have heard from persons, 
whose words may be relied on, that in certain affections of 
that delicate organ, the water of the “eye wells” has been 
of vreat benefit. How much the imagination may have to 
do with this, we do not pretend to say; but at all events 
these “eye wells” retain their popularity, and are likely 
to do ao 

To the eye well, close to Pont-y-Pridd, we desire to con- 
duct our readers, The artist has pictured it. In Welsh 
it is called Ffynon Gelly-dawel, “eye well:” the vicinity is 
rich in the tangled beauty of uncared-for wood, and unguided 
water: nature did what seemed best and most beautiful to 
herself, and enveloped the ‘ 


and intricate, every bush had its bird, and the soft black eyes 
of the rabbit, or the bristles of the retreating hedgehog, fre- 
quently beguiled us from the contemplation of the exquisite 
foliage, combining every degree of tint, from the tenderest 
green to the dark hues of the oak and fir. Some pious, 
believing people, of bygone years, had protected the source 
of the well by a rude fortification of stone, and it is also 
partially covered at the top, which preserves the water from 
falling leaves, that would certainly render it impure; but 
the water will have its way—not all the guardianship of 
slate and stone can restrain its will to outflow and overtlow: 





‘eye well” in the mysteries of | 
silence and shadows. The path that led to it was tangled | 


thus keeping up its independence, and disdaining human | 


care, it oozes forth in little trickling rills, and falls into 
musical eddies, murmuring its pretty perversity to grey stand- 
ing-up stones, and twinkling in mimic cascades round a tuft 
of rushes, and over the twisted roots of a gnarled tree. The 
peasants seem to associate the idea of sunrise with its healing 
qualities, and the greater number of those who visit the “ eye 
well,” approach it during the grey mists of morning. . 
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prevailed on “ the mistress” to let her make a tent close to the well, “just at Midsumme 
when the water was strongest ;” and she would watch Maddy there all night, so that she shox id 
have the full strength of the water, while the first sunbeam was in it. Mistress thought it ceil 
be a great chance for Maddy, and, sitting up all night, she would “ by certain be early, and 
back to the farm in good time for the cows.” J, and get 

We asked her how she could do without sleep, after her hard day’s work. 

Her great round eyes deepened and darkened, and, doubting if she had heard our question 
correetly, she inquired—‘* What d’ye please to say ?” 

“ How can you, who work so hard, do without sleep ?” 





THE EYE WELL. 


“Bh, sure, it’s for Maddy; I shan’t feel the want. We shall be like two birds in a nest, 
down there. Maddy will sleep with her head on my lap, and my arms round her, all the night, 
as sweet as in a blanket bed ; and the pale pink and yellow clouds that I can see over the 
scrub will tell me when the sun ’s coming. I'll get her head over the well all in good time, 
so that it and the first sunbeam will go in together. I must do it for three mornings running, 


|and then stop three, and then do it three mornings again, if—” she paused, and great girl 


A pastoral people always attribute virtues to the dews of 


morning: thus “ May dew” is considered a beautifier of the 
complexion ; the dew shaken from off the flowers of a bed of 
camomile is said to cure consumption; Midsummer dew, 
shaken from the leaves of a shamrock, on the brow of a new- 
born babe, will make it brave; and the dew of a white June 
rose will endow a new-born girl with beauty, if sprinkled over 
her little face before sunrise 

We were—we almost shame to say it—unable to visit 
the “eve well” before sunrise: the “god of day” was much 
too early up for us. He was also too early for a little blind 
maiden, who was led to the well regularly by a young girl, 
moved to rise at dawn by pity for a calamity that was all 
but hopeless. The little snflerer was singularly delicate and 
raceful, with a wealth of pale golden hair, parted over a 
clear, far brow. She had been brought to the neighbour- 
hood by a charitable lady, who had as much faith in the “ eye 
Well as if she had been born a“ peasant W hen open, the 
child's eyes had a weak appearance, but her guide insisted 
that she should “shut them fast” when she neared the 
well, and open and close them rapidly while near the water 
There was something very touching in the devotion of the 
tider to the younger girl: she was but a farm-servant in the 
cottage where the child was lodged, doing field-work more 
like a Bavarian than an English maid herding cows, and 
sheep, and pies, and children; and yet astir before the lark 
met the morning the hope of getting her little friend to 
healing waters before sunrise 
One eve 


the 
ng late we met her bending beneath the weight 
of a heavy bundle 
longer thar herself 


She bobbed and curtsied and, disengaging herself from her 
burden, still heavir : 


fessed that, finding Maddy's eyes were no better, and that she 
could not wake 


, and dragging a couple of poles much 
Where was she go ng: 


in the morning (she was such a dreadful 


sleeper) in time to get to the well before suurise, she had 


| said again, while resuming her burden and her poles, “‘two little maids afeerd beside the 


though she was, she put her fingers in her mouth, and a shade of pain and perplexity clouded 
her bright, homely face ; at last she said, “ I’d like to make up my mind she must get her sight, 


os 


ce ae TT See 
ea 


- 
— 





TREFOREST IKON WORKS. 


because if she don’t she'll be sent to an asylum, and never hear the song of a bird, or smell 
a cowslip again, An’ she’s such a loving little thing, and can tell all the flowers, and a heap 
about them, by the touch, 1’d have double strength to my work if mistress would let me 


tend her always. But I’m sure she'll get well.” 
x and panting from its weight, she con- | . sure she'll get well. 


“And you are not afraid, you two children, to stay all night by the eye well 2” 


“ ” . ; a 
Afeerd,” she replied, “what of ? Sure God takes double care of the blind. Afeerd, - 


well, an’ God looking down on ’em !” 
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MRS, ANNA JAMESON. 


THERE are few female writers whose death, briefly 
referred to in our last number, is more to be deplored 
by the world of literature, and especially by that of 
Art, than that of Mrs. Anna Jameson, a lady whose 
works have for more than a quarter of a century, 
by their number and diversified character, claimed 
the attention of many varied classes of society, 
and gained for their author something more than 
respect from all; for if her genius was not of the 
highest order of intellect, any deficiency was supplied 
by her enthusiasm, her earnestuess, diligence in 
research, refinement of feeling, and elegance of ex- 
pression. Her literary career was altogether singular 
and checquered in its wanderings, as, indeed, was 
her life: now recalling from the past the beauties 
and virtues of those whose affections were the poets’ 
guiding-star, and now employiug her pen upon those 
unworthies, we must call them, who exiled prudent 
and high-souled women from the court of the 
second Charles. At one time roaming over Canada 
for book materials, and at another diving into the 
palaces and convents of Europe to investigate the 
works of the old masters of Art. The very diversity 
and antagonism of her labours are indications of the 
restlessness of her life. Work and action constituted 
the atmosphere which alone sustained her; without 
these, happiness, and existence almost, would have 
failed. 

Mrs. Jameson, an Irish lady by descent, and by 
birth, was the danghter of Mr. Murphy, painter in 
ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, and an artist 
well-known, principally by his portraits, in the first 
half of the present century; hence, in all probability, 
was the source of those Art-predilections which 
manifested themselves, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout life. She married Mr. Jameson, a 
barrister, who successively filled the posts of Speaker 
of the Honse of Assembly of Upper Canada, and 
of Attorney-general of the colony; but the union 
was in every way unfortunate, and a separation soon 
after its completion took place. Mr. Jameson died 
about five or six years ago. 

Her first appearance as an authoress was in 1826, 
when Mrs. Jameson published, anonymously, @work 
entitled the “Diary of an Ennuyée,” a record of 
facts gleaned from her own personal observation, 
chiefly when travelling on the continent ; but into 
which was woven much of a fictitious character, 
partly from a desire to avoid detection and person- 
alities, and partly with the object of producing 
something like a connected story. The book was 
exceedingly well received, as it deserved to be, for it 
evidenced in the writer great powers of description 
whenever Art or Nature was referred to, and a shrewd 
insight into matters of social and moral interest. 
Three years afterwards appeared “ The Loves of the 
Poets;” it offers many charming sketches of the 
“history of the heart,” as exemplified in the influence 
exercised by women over the characters and writings 
of men of genius. This was followed, at intervals, 
by “The Lives of Female Sovereigns” and “ Charac- 
teristics of Women,” the latter a most clever and 
discriminating analysis of Shakspere’s heroines. 
Then came, in 1833, a series of biographical notices 
of the “ Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” 
written for the purpose of illustrating the pictures, 
by Sir Peter Lely, at Hampton Court; copies of 
which had been made by the father of Mrs, Jameson, 
at the desire of the Princess Charlotte, and left to 
the artist at the decease of her Royal Highness. In 
1834 appeared, under the title of “ Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,” a new edition of the “ Diary 
of an Eunuyée,” which theauthoress, atthe suggestion 
of numerous friends, largely amplified by the addition 
of several tales, essays, and criticisms; this work 
increased very considerably the reputation of the 
writer, 

_In ] 838, Mrs. Jameson visited Canada, with a 
view, ineffectual in its results, of arranging her family 
affairs. The literary fruits of her journey appeared 
shortly after in the form of “ Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada,” a record of a singular 
canoe voyage and a residence among a tribe of 
Indians, interspersed with observations on the state 
of polities and society among the civilized inhabit- 





passage from an admirable biographical notice, pub- 
lished in the Dai/y News, shortly after her death, 
“ appeared, with painful distinctness, the blemishes 
which marred much of her writing and her conversa- 
tion, as well as her views of life, from the date of that 
trip to Canada,—a tendency to confide her trouble to 
the public, or all from whom she could hope tu win 
sympathy,—and a morbid coustruction of the facts 
and evidences of social life in England.” These 
peculiar views never were entirely eradicated from 
the mind of this lady ; for though, during the latter 
part of her life especially, they became much modi- 
fied and were generally held in restraint, a remark 
would now and then break out to show that the 
** snake was scotch’d, not killed.” There is another 
passage in the same notice, which gives so true an 
insight into Mrs. Jameson’s temperament and qua- 
lities of mind, that we cannot forbear extracting 
it. Speaking of this American trip, and after 
referring to the world-wide reputation acquired by 
the authoress from the “ Visits and Sketches,” the 
biographer says: —“‘ It secured her an enthusiastic 
reception in the United States, when she went there 
on her way to Canada. There could hardly be a 
more ‘ beautiful fit’ than that of Mrs. Jameson and 
the literary society of the great American cities, 
where the characteristics of women are perpetually 
on all people’s thoughts and on all people’s tongues ; 
where chivalric honour to women is a matter of 
national pride; and sentiment flourishes in all 
youthful societies. Mrs. Jamcson—pouring out, 
with her Irish vehemence, a great accumulation of 
emotions and imaginations, abont Ireland and 
O'Connell, about Shakspere and the Kembles, 
about German sentiment and art, Italian paintings, 
the London stage, and all the ill-usage that women 
with hearts had received from men who had none— 
must have been in a state of high enjoyment, and 
the cause of high enjoyment to others.” 

The public picture-galleries of England next en- 
gaged the attention of Mrs. Jameson: her “ Hand- 
book” to these collections was followed, not long 
afterwards, by the “ Companion to the Private Gal- 
leries of Art in London ;” both are really useful 
works ; the critical remarks are sound, judicious, and 
in every way to the purpose of a popular guide. But 
of a far higher order of criticism, and of deeper 
research into the history and intent of early Art, are 
her “ Sacred and Legendary Art,” “ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,” and the “ Legends of the Ma- 
donna,”—books which have become standard works 
in Art-literature, and which have undoubtedly helped 
to turn the thoughts of some of our painters into, 
to them, a new channel; for these writings have a 
tendency to direct attention to the old masters and 
the peculiarities of their pictures. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Jameson was, we 
believe, engaged on the concluding volume of the 
“ Sacred and Legendary Art,” and had almost, if not 
quite, finished it. It will complete this valuable 
and important series of Art histories connected with 
the early ages of Christianity, and with the Romish 
church in the plenitude of its power aud influence; 
when painting was regarded, by most of those who 
practised it, not so much as a profession followed for 
pecuniary advantages, but as a solemn dedication of 
the talents given by the Supreme Being to the 
honour and glory of his church. 

Another work, which comes under the same class 
of literature, is the “ Early Italian Painters,” first 
published about fifteen years ago, and of which a new 
edition appeared last year. 

The last important literary production offered to 
the public by Mrs. Jameson is entitled “A Common- 
place-Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, 
Original and Selected.”’ Its origin is thus described 
by the authoress:—‘ For many years I have been 
accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought 
which might come across me, or any passage in a 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an anta- 
gonistic feeling. The collection accumulated insen- 
sibly from day to day. The volumeson ‘Shakspere’s 
Heroines,’ on ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ and 
various other productions, sprung from seed thus 
lightly and casually sown, which, I hardly knew 
how, grew up and expanded into a regular readable 
form. In allowing a portion of the fragments 
which remained to go forth to the world in their 
original form, I have been guided by the wishes of 
others, who deemed it not wholly uninteresting or 


auts of the country. “In that book,” to quote a | profitless to trace the path of an inquiring spirit, 
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even by the little pebbles dropped as vestiges by the 
wayside.” The “ Commonplace-Book” is divided 
into two parts, one having reference to “ Ethics and 
Character,” the other to “Literature and Art.’ 
‘They describe the contemplations of her life, and 
offer thoughts and observations of great beauty and 
wisdom. 

In the month of February, 1855, Mrs. Jameson 
delivered a lecture to a female audience on “ Sisters 
of Charity Abroad and at Home.” It was printed 
by the desire of her friends and hearers, and doubt- 
less has had an influence on some of the great social 
questions discussed in our day. 

The loss of a woman so zealous, enthusiastic, and 
accomplished,—of an authoress whose mind was so 
well stored with liberal, enlightened, and graceful 
thoughts, the result of long experience, shrewd 
observation, and a cultivated intelligence,—will not 
be easily replaced; for she was ever ready to com- 
municate, either orally or by means of her pen, the 
knowledge she had acquired. It was often cause of 
regret to us that her frequent absence, and long 
continuance, abroad, was an obstacle to our availing 
ourselves of her services, though occasionally her 
name has appeared among the contributors to the 
Art-Journal. Her love of travel—it may almost 
be said of adventure, too—and of society, gave a 
desultory tone to her literary occupations, and ren- 
dered her unfit for the close, secluded life indispen- 
sable to the highest order of such pursuits; but, on 
the other hand, she knew the full measurement of 
her powers, and never ventured on things too high 
for her. What she undertook, she accomplished, 
and well; hence the success that attended all her 
efforts. The “rights” of women —not their politi- 
cal, but their social, rights—was, perhaps, the one 
great day-dream of her life. Warm-hearted, gene- 
rous, self-denying, and high-miuded herself, Mrs. 
Jameson laboured to exhibit woman in the most 
favourable light, and to free the sex—“ not from 
the high duties,” to adopt her own words, “ to 
which they were born, or the exercise of virtues ou 
which the whole frame of social life may be said to 
depend, but from such trammels and disabilities, be 
they legal or conventional, as are manifestly inju- 
rious; shutting them out from the means of redress 
where they are oppressed, or from the means of 
honest subsistence where they are destitute.” 

Iu person Mrs. Jameson was small ; her features 
were regular, their general expression most intelli- 
gent, and her complexion, considering how great a 
traveller she had been, singularly delicate. Her 
manner, which in earlier life was quick, lively, and 
impulsive, had toned down in later years to a de- 
meanour rather grave and dignified, but yet most 
courteous and pleasing. It was impossible to be in 
her company without knowing that you were asso- 
ciating with a lady, in the true sense of the word: 
highly intellectual, without pedantry ; independent 
in her views of the world, its works and doings; 
and courageous, but not offensively bold, in express- 
ing her opinions. In truth, courage, both consti- 
tutionally aud mentally, was a great feature of Mrs. 
Jameson’s character. J.D. 


—e-- _— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “Tux Ant-Jounnat.” 


CORAL ROCK PAVEMENTS. 

S1n,—During a short residence in the West Indies 
(chiefly in Barbadoes) I used to be surprised at the 
rapidity with which the public roads dried up after 
the heaviest and most continuous showers, This 
peculiarity was attributable to the porous nature of 
the coraliine formations. I collected several speci- 
mens of these coral rocks, the beautifully geometrical 
disposition of whose cellular structure, combining 
strength with lightness, seemed to point them out 
as admirably adapted for the paving of conserva- 
tories, bath-rooms, &c. Transverse sections of these 
rocks might, with great ease, be sawn into squares, 
&c., and shipped, at a comparatively, trifling cost, to 
England. The effect of a pavement so constructed 
would assuredly be novel and elegant, while com- 
bining purity of colour and dryness with lightness 
and strength. Such a pavement on a large scale, as 
for instance at the Royal Conservatory at Kew, 
would be a great improvement, besides being appro- 
priate to the tropical flowers which grow there. 


J. H,. Lawnexce Ancuen. 






































THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





Wuite we readily and with much satisfaction 


accord to the Architectural Exhibition a recog- | 


nised position amongst the Fine-Art exhibitions of 
the metropolis, we are at the same time constrained 
to express a very decided disappointment at the 
architectural character which this exhibition has 
assumed, and which it appears to be its purpose to 
sustain. 
a really true and consistent exponent of the condition 
and progress of the architectural art of the present 
day, and that, as such, it would have comprehended 
in its yearly collections numerous pictures and 
drawings by our greatest and most eminent architects. 
Instead of this, however, it seems to aim at a very 
different object; or, at any rate, it submits to the 
assumption of a very different character. It brings 
together, with undoubted success, groups of specimens 
of architectural accessories: the producers of archi- 
tectural metal-work make a good and an houourable 
display ; the diversified productions of Cox's admir- 
able wood and stone carving machinery take up a 
very strong position ; and the same may also be said 
of both the inlaid and mosaic tiles of Minton and 
Ward, andof various other kindred Art-manufactures ; 
but the great art itself, the actual and veritable 
Architecture, aspires no higher than to be represented 
by a miscellaneous assemblage of tolerably creditable 
specimens of second and third-rate interest and 
importance. Even in the department of architectural 
accessories, the present exhibition falls decidedly 
short of its predecessor. What it does contain is, 
for the most part, excellent ; surely, however, some- 
thing better than the medizevalish paper-hangings 
that appear in the “ East Gallery ” might be devised, 
with the view to harmonising with an era of Gothic 
architecture which is Victorian, and not medieval. 
Nor do we see why Lavers and Barraud should be 
the only artists in glass who contribute to the 
exhibition. Architectural sculpture has been quietly 
set on one side; good designs for monumental 
memorials are altogether wanting ; and the demand 
for public drinking-fountains has led the artists of 
this exhibition to attempt but litle beyond a certain 
fanciful playing with the subject. p 

In conformity with our custom, we leave our 
thoroughly able architectural contemporaries to deal 
with this exhibition in detail, after their own fashion, 
and we shall be very glad to learn from them 
whether, in their estimation, it amounts to what 
they are disposed to accept as the Architectural Ex- 
hibition of England for this present year, 1860. If 
they are satisfied, we shall not hesitate to reconsider 
ourown opinion 

It is to be most earnestly hoped that another 
year may witness a complete change in the character 
of the Architectural Exhibition, and that it may be 
calculated to reflect equal honour upon the profession 
and upon the patrons aud lovers of architecture. 
We entertain for that noble art such profound 
admiration, that we cannot submit in silence to 
witness its ablest sons treating with indifference and 
neglect its yearly metropolitan exhibition. 


—_o—___ 


THE ACHROMATIC MIRROR 


STEREOSCOPE. 





Tue interesting character of this optical instrament, 
the beauty of the effects produced, the almost 
magical resolution of a picture ou a plane surface 
into one of perfect solidity, giving us figures of 
varied dimensions with unerring accuracy, when the 
instrument is perfect, has led to many very great 
unprovements in its adjustments and in its general 
arrangements, Amongst the most recent, and cer- 
tainly by no means the least important of these, is 
to be found in the stereoscope constructed by Smith, 
Beck, and Beck, They have contrived two forms 
of the instrument, each one exceedingly well adapted 
for the purposes for which it is intended. One is 
for the exhibition of paper stereographs, either 
mounted in the ordinary way or as they appear as 
illustrations in books, ‘The principal feature of this 
stereoscope is in the application of a mirror in sucha 
position that when the instrument is held facing the 


We hoped that it would have proved | 
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light, the picture receives reflected rays in addition 
to the direct ones, and in different directions. This 
double illumination imparts a proportionate bril- 
lianey to the photographs, and adds greatly to the 
perfection of the resulting stereoscopic image. 

The other stereoscope, in its more complete 
arrangements, is one of the most perfect we have 
seen. In both of these instruments we have all the 
advantages which are derived from the use of 
achromatic lenses. By these, of course, all tendency 
to the production of coloured fringes is removed, 
and a considerably increased purity in the details 
of a picture is secured. In the arrangements, care 
has been taken to obtain with facility the means for 
adjusting the focal distances to suit every sight. 
Instead of the ordinary mounting, the stereoscope is 
fixed upon a box, which is movable in any direction, 
and thus is obviated all the inconvenience arising 
from the ordinary plan of mounting upon a pillar. 
An extra box also serves to hold the photographs, 
and preserve them free from the risk of injury, while 
it forms a staud for the instrument, and is always 
at hand. A method of holding the slides is also 
a great improvement, as they can be placed and 
removed easily and without any danger. There is 
in this, as in the other instrument, the same method 
of illuminating by the reflected, at the same time as 
with the transmitted rays. This enables the pictures 
to be seen with much perfection by an artificial 
light, which would be insufficient to develop the 
details of a photograph by the ordinary arrangement. 
The addition of a large reflector adds in a wonderful 
manner to the beauty of many of the transparent 
productions of the camera-obscura. Details which 
were imperfectly seen become brilliantly defined 
under its influence, and mawy objects—such, for 
example, as the photographs of the moon, obtained 
by Mr. Warren de la Rue, with his equatorial re- 
flecting telescope—and many minute details could 
not be rendered intelligible without this addition. 

In all such cases, value is to be prized by results ; 
we have never examined by any instrument views 
which came out more clear, sharp, and satisfactory, 
than by this: distances are thus given with start- 
ling effect, and an extent of space is obtained that 
absolutely, for the moment, deludes the imagination 
into a belief that actual places are before the eye. 

Messrs. Smith, Beck, and Beck, have certainly 
studied the stereoscope to good purpose, and by 
their improvements they have placed this very 
interesting optical instrument in a position, relative 
to others, equal to that enjoyed by their microscopes, 
which, for their perfections, received the council 
medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the first- 
class medal of the French Exhibition. 


ee 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Exnipirion or THE Roya ACADEMY.— 
The public may anticipate an exhibition this year of 
the very highest order; there will not, we under- 
stand, be many absentees, and there has been no 
object to divert into other channels the energies of 
the artists. We might convey ideas of many of the 
works “‘ sent in ;” but to do so would be to forestal, 
and so lessen, pleasure. The hangers are Messrs, 
Stanfield, Creswick, and Phillip. 

Tue Royan Acapemy “ Rerorms.”—There is 
so much mystery as to the changes considered, con- 
templated, or intended, so little is really known of 
what the members have said and mean to do—if 
they mean to do anything—that perhaps, under 
present circumstances, the less we say on the subject 
the better. We shall treat it fully, when we are in 
a condition to do so with effect. Rumour may be 
right, or may be wrong, in assigning to the presi- 
dent the first place as a reformer; but we can know 
nothing, except what we may learn by a breach of 
confidence, and snch breach has not been committed 
as regards us. We may, however, go so far as to 
record a debt of public gratitude to Mr. Cope, for 
the energy and generous zeal he has manifested in 
the canse of Art, and, indeed, that of the institution 
of which he is a member. 

Tue Extipition or 1862.—* The Trustees and 
Managers” of the Exhibition are the Earl of Gran- 
ville, K.G.; the Marquis of Chandos; Thomas 
Baring, Esq., M.P.; C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. ; and 





Thomas Fairbairn, Esq.; and a circul 
issued by the Society of Arts, calling se Pred 
to “‘ the guarantee fund.” ‘That fund already exceed, 

. 8 
£150,000, but the trustees require £250,000; first 
as a means of establishing confidence, and next that 
if there be a loss, such loss may be divided amon 
a large number, and be small to each. But there 
will be no loss, if the affair be rightly managed ; 
we believe it will be so; the noblemen and gentlemen 
named are not only beyond suspicion of undue 
motives, they are practical men of business, and we 
feel assured, will so direct the movement as to secure 
a large amount of benefit, without sacrifice on the 
part of those by whom that benefit is conferred. 

Tue Memorial oF THe Great EXusItion, 
1851.—His Roya] Highness the Prince Consort has 
graciously approved of the design for the memorial 
and has signified such approval by subscribing £250 
to the fund. We are, therefore, in a condition to 
report that Mr. Durham is now occupied in prepar- 
ing the work, and that it will be placed in the 
post of honour in the grounds of the Horticultural 
Society, at South Kensington,—within view of the 
site of the Great Exhibition building. His Royal 
Highness has examined, from time to time, Mr. 
Durham’s design, and has given the artist many 
valuable suggestions—taking deep interest in its 
progress. The result will be, we are sure, a pro- 
duction eminently honourable to British Art; and 
in all respects worthy of the great event it will 
commemorate. 

FemMaLe Scuoon or Art, Gower Street.— 
We are much gratified to learn that the Council of 
the Royal Academy has liberally awarded the sum 
of £50 towards the fund now being raised in aid of 
this school. Mr. Hullah is, we hear, organizing a 
concert, to take place shortly at St. Martin’s Hall, 
for its benefit. The sum required is about £2,000, 
and although subscriptions are coming in, the amount 
yet to be realized is very considerable, 

Sir W. C. Ross.—An exhibition of the works 
of this eminent miuiature-painter will be opened in 
the rooms of the Society of Arts early in the present 
month. If there be a disposition on the part of 
those who possess miniatures to contribute liberally, 
a most interesting collection will be gathered to- 
gether. 

Tug Puorocrapuic Soctety will hereafter hold 
its meetings at Somerset House, the Council of 
King’s College having granted them the use of 
suitable rooms for that purpose. 

Dx. Dresser, Professor of Botany at the Ken- 
sington Museum, has recently been elected to the 
same office in the St. Mary’s School of Medicine, 
Edgeware Road. 

‘tue Brunet Monument.—The subscriptions 
towards this memorial have reached nearly to 
£2,000: nothing, however, has been decided as to 
the character of the work, or the place which is 
to receive it. Some of the friends and subscribers 
are desirous of seeing a statue of the late engineer 
erected in a locality near the Houses of Parliament ; 
others wish for a suitable monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Hotman Hunt’s marvellous picture of 
‘The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ on 
which he is said to have been occupied six years, 18 
now exhibiting at 168, New Bond Street (the Ger- 
man Gallery). It is a work that can by no means 
be disposed of in a few sentences. The exhibition 
was opened too late in the month for us to give to 
it the requisite time and space, and we are therefore 
reluctantly compelled to postpone criticism to “our 
next.” 

Tue Lions ror THE Netson MonuMENT.— 
Sir Edwin Landseer has, some time since, com- 
pleted the designs for the Trafalgar Square lions ; 
their execution in stone is, we believe, confided 
to Marochetti. The drawings were made from 
a lion that died in the Zoological Gardens. The 
animal had been, for some time, suffering from 
pulmonary disease, which eventually destroyed him, 
when he was removed to the stables of Sir E. Land- 
seer, and there the drawings were made. Tn like 
mauner a diving picture, ‘The Bloodhound,’ was 
made from the animal after death. 

Victoria Cross GaLtery.—Mr. Desanges - 
again opened his gallery at the Egyptian Hall, an 
with a considerable addition to its previous contents, 
furnished, principally, by events that occurred dut- 
ing the Indian mutiny, aud for which the Victoria 
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Cross was conferred on the heroic actors. The 
largest of the new pictures represents Col. H. 
Tombs, C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, rescuing his 
subaltern, Lieut. J. Hills, from the hands of the 
rebels. The latter officer, before Delhi, had charged 
single-handed the head of the enemy’s column, cut 
the first man down, wounded the second, and was 
then himself ridden down, horse and all. On 
rising he was attacked by three mutineers: one he 
killed, wounded another, and having fallen in the 
struggle with the third, would have lost his life, but 
for the intervention of the colonel, who, seeing the 
position of his subalteru, crossed the path of the 
enemy's cavalry at great personal danger, and cut 
down the Sepoy. The latter part of this short 
narrative describes the subject of the picture, which 
is painted in a free, vigorous manner. 

Tue National Portrait GALLERY.—Mr. Glad- 
stone has been appointed the suecessor of Lord 
Macaulay in the vacant trusteeship of this institution. 

Tue Statue or Go.psmitH, to be erected in 
Dublin, will be executed by Mr. Foley, R.A. Were 
Daniel O’Connell living, he would say,—‘‘Quite 
right, too; Ireland for the Irish :”—we also say, 
“ Quite right ;” not, however, because Mr. Foley is 
an Irishman, but because no better artist can be found 
for the work. Ireland will have full justice done to 
her literary countryman by her native sculptor. 
The Queen and the Prince Consort have each sub- 
scribed 100 guineas towards the statue. 

Tue Scu.tpror, THorNycrort, has been com- 
missioned to execute, for the House of Lords, statues 
of Charles T. and James IT. 

Tue “ Victory at THE Toms,” which has long 
been an object by no means agreeable in the grounds 
of the Duke of Welliugton, bordering Hyde Park, 
has been removed from that Idcality ; of its present 
quarters or ultimate destination we are ignorant. 

Tue CrystaL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, 
AND LiteratureE.—We have much pleasure in 
recording the steady advance of the plans that have 
been adopted by the directors, for the establishment 
of this most important addition to the Sydenham 
Institution. The care with which the whole project 
has been developed, coupled with the unrivalled 
capabilities of the Crystal Palace, cannot fail to 
ensure the most completely successful results. For 
full particulars we refer our readers to My. F. K. 
Shenton, the company’s superintendent of the 
Literary Department of the Crystal Palace, who is 
prepared to afford such information as will clearly 
explain both the general nature of the project, aud 
also the details of its operation. We anticipate 
great things from this “‘ School of Art, Science, and 
Literature,” and we shall not fail to do all in our 
power to advocate its claims for public support, in 
full confidence of its ability to confer upon the 
public the most signal advantages. 

Excravinc on Woop.—We have been much | 
pleased with an engraving on wood, of very remark- | 
able size, executed by Messrs. Nicholls, from a large 
American print, published some few years ago, and 
which came under our notice at thetime. The sub- 
ject of the work is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the composition or design, by the Rev. D. Wright, 
an American clergyman, exhibits the principal scenes 
in the allegory, so arranged as to constitute one 
picture. We have no doubt many of our readers are 
acquainted with the original engraving, which Messrs. 
Nicholls have reproduced, and published, on a smaller 
scale, with perfect success. 

THe Axt-Unton or Lonpon.—The distribution 
of prizes took place on April the 24th; too late in 
the month to enable us to give any report on the 
subject. 

THe Coprricut Question.—The Society of 
Arts has issued a report on “ Artistie Copyright.” 
That legislation ou this subject is needed there can 
be no doubt; but it is equally certain that great 
danger to Art and serious evil to artists may result 
from going too far. We repeat what we have so 
often, and at length, argued —there will be no buyers 
of pictures, if pictures when paid for are to be 
virtually, if not in fact, still the property of the 
painter; and there will be no engravings made if 
the publishers are prohibited from “ touching” upon 
any plate,except by the hands of the original engraver. 
The evidence taken—or, at all events, that which is 
priuted—is exclusively derived from artists, including 
oue obsolete engraver. And it is limited almost 
entirely to the mischief arising from spurious 
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imitations or copies of pictures. To this wicked 
practice we have continually directed public attention 
during the last fifteen years; and we have a right 
to say we have very largely contributed to lessen 
the evil by exciting suspicion aud placing buyers on 
their guard against spurious copies sold as original 
works. If the committee of the Society of Arts had 
obtained the opinions of picture-buyers, their report 
would have been infinitely more satisfactory and 
conclusive than it is; if they have sought for, they 
have not obtained the testimony of one. Again 
we say this matter is full of peril, and will, we trust, 
be so considered by the legislation as to obtain far 
better arguments and evidence than that supplied by 
the Society of Arts. , 

Joun Bunyan.—At length this marvellous man, 
whose name has been a household word in every 
home of England for more than two centuries, is 
to receive homage and honour from his country. 
A meeting has been held, the good Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presiding, at which a resolution was agreed 
to unanimously, to the effect that a statue to the 
memory of Bunyan shall be erected by public 
subscription, in one of the leading and most public 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. We earnestly hope 
this project will be carried out. If every reader 
of his great book were to contribute a halfpenny, 
the amount collected would be greater than the 
sum needed. 

A RENAISSANCE OrGAN-SCREEN, carved in wood, 
with extraordinary boldness of design and vigour of 
execution, by Vianino of Cremona, in 1582, having 
been removed from the Church of St. Luke, at 
Cremoua, is now open for inspection, at the gallery 
of Mr. S. Clare, in Great Marlborough Street. This | 
most characteristic example of the best Renaissance | 
wood-carving is of very large dimensions, and it still | 
continues in excellent preservation. Unfortunately 
the wood has been covered with a thick coating of 
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prosperity of the institution, a farther subscription 
of 100 guineas to the funds of the charity. ‘The 
usual loyal toasts having been responded to with 
expressions of respect and patriotism, the chairman, 
in proposing “‘ Prosperity to the Institution,” spoke 
at length of the interest he felt iu the welfare of Art, 
and of his respect and admiration for the character 
of its professors. The health of the chairman was 
proposed by Karl Stanhope. Among the remaining 
toasts were “Sir Charles Eastlake and the Royal 
Academy,” with others wherein none of the societies 
for the encouragement of Art were forgotten ; the 
respondents to these good wishes being Sir Churles 
Eastlake, Mr. Hurlstone, Mr. Godwin, &e. The 
subscriptions and donations amounted to between 
£700 and £800, including 20 guineas from the 
chairman, and a niveteenth gift of £20 from Lady 
Chantrey. 

An Exursition of “ Pre-Raffaellite” pictures 
was held in March, in the rooms of the society, in 
Waterloo Place, with admission by cards, to the 
admirers only of this kind of Art. In Piceadilly, 
last season, cards were issued, and every preparation 
made for a similarly private exposition; but, for 
some reason, the room was suddenly closed. Now, 
however, that the association have rooms of their 
own, their exhibitions will follow periodically ; the 
second of this season is appointed to be held in Sep- 
tember. Neither Millais nor Hunt contributed, 
Ruskin, however, sent a minutely-fiuished study, as 
did Wallis (the painter of ‘ The Dead Stonebreaker ’). 
Some of the exhibited pictures are qualified with the 
best points of the manner, while others are carried 
up to its utmost extravagance. 

Tue Sttce or Lucknow.—A picture of very 
deep interest is about to be exhibited by Messrs. 
Aguew, of Manchester, at the gallery in Waterloo 
Place. It describes the meeting of Havelock, Clyde, 
aud Outram at Lucknow, when the garrison of that 





white and yellow paint; but it appears that this 
coating may be easily removed, and thus the work 
of the disciple of Campi may be again restored 
almost to its original condition. In any Renaissance 
edifice of corresponding importance, this screen 
would appear to signal advantage. Mr. Clare’s 
gallery contains a varied collection of productions of 
early Art and Art-manufacture, which will amply 
repay visitors for inspecting them. The whole are | 
under the superintendence of Mr. H. Pratt. 

CoLtarps’ West-END Pianororte Derot.—The 
obvious want of some establishment, of the highest 
order, for the display and sale of pianofortes at the 
west-end of the metropolis, has at length been most | 
satisfactorily met by the Messrs. Collard. Under the 
able direction of Mr. Owen Jones, two spacious 
houses in Grosvenor Street, Bond Street (oue of 
them until lately the Aaditat of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects), have been thrown into one, 
and the whole of the truly noble apartments have 
been fitted up with excellent taste for the reception 
of such a collection of instruments as never before 
invited the attention of the music-loving public. 
Mr. Owen Jones is doing good service in effecting 
real improvements in London; and it is altogether 
a matter for congratulation to find his services are 
appreciated no less by such men as our Oslers and 
Collards, than by the public at large. 

Herr Cart Werner, in accordance with his 
habit during the last few years, has returned to his 
studio, 49, Pall Mall, where he has resumed the 
direction of his classes for the stndy and practice of 
drawing in water colours. In consequence of his 
recent election into the New Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Herr Werner will, in future, exhibit 
his pictures in the gallery of the Society, and they 
will form components of the regular yearly exhi- 
bition of that institution, instead of being open 
to the public in the studio of the artist himself. 

Tue Artists’ General Benevovent INnstitu- 
TION.—The forty-fifth anniversary dinner of this 
society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Saturday, March 8ist. The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.,in the chair. Among the company 
present were—Earl Stanhope, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A., Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A., Messrs. Duff, M.P., D. Roberts, R.A., W. P. 
Frith, R.A., Charles Landseer, R.A., F. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A., G. Godwin, F.R.S., &e., the company num- 
bering about two hundred. The chairman, in propos- 
ing the health of her Majesty, announced as a con- 
tinued proof of the interest felt by the Queen in the 
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long-beleaguered place was “ relieved.” The history. 
of this terrible scene is among the leading glories of 
our country ; every man who defended Lucknow was 
a hero, aud the women were the equals of the men in 
unwearicd fortitude and indomitable courage. The 
theine is oue that ovgAd to be perpetuated by Art—as 
a stimulus andareward, ‘The sketches and portraits 
were made by a Swiss artist, expressly commissioned 
by Messrs Agnew; he travelled in the suite of Lord 
Clyde, and had every possible advantage placed at 
his disposal. ‘The picture, which is of very large 
size, is by Mr. Barber, painted from the sketches ~ 
of which an enormous number was furnished to him, 
and he has, of course, wrought in conjuaction with 
the artist. 

Fuaups or Porcetatn.—There are now im- 
ported into this country, almost every week, hun- 
dreds of articles, made at Tournay and in Paris, in 
imitation of old Sevres Porcelain. These articles 


| bear the special marks which are most in favour on 


the genuine porcelain, and, being intended to de- 
ceive, are generally good, though somewhat vulgar, 
imitations. ‘These goods are bought at very low 
prices by the dealers in London and in the provinces ; 
but if they asked for them prices proportiouably 
low, they could not sell them at all; the deception 
would be at once apparent; the dealer, therefore, 
demands a sum that would be low for the genuine 
article, but which is enormously high for the article 
he really sells, For example: a dealer pays £5 for 
a vase which, if genuine, would be worth £100; 
were he to require but £10 for it, it would be 
rejected—it would be dear as au avowed imitation ; 
he therefore boldly asks £50 for it; the “ con- 
noisseur” thinks be has got a bargain, and the 
dealer leaves him to fiud out his mistake. This is 
no supposititious case; it is one that occurs daily in 
the Metropolis. The effect of this—deceit on the 
one hand, and folly on the other—is, that the French 
manufacturer is “ doing a large business” in Eng- 
land, while our trade in artistic porcelain is nearly 
at a standstill. We know an instance, very lately, 
of one of our great leading Art-producers, whose 
works are of infinitely higher merit than these Tour- 
naise imitations, being told by one of his customers, 
“Sir, if your goods were foreign, with the foreign 
mark, I could sell any number of them.” The evil 
is great, is increasing, and will increase, now that 
England has so directly and emphatically encou- 
raged the importation of French manufactures; we 
shall do our utmost to arrest, by exposing this 
nefarious trade. 
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Meworn or THE Lire or Any Scuerrer, By Mrs. 
Gnuore. Published by J. Murray, London. 


This book differs in everything from the common 
class of Art biographies. It is not an eventless 
sequence of dates, with a dry record of the commence- 
ment and the finish of pictures; but Mrs, Grote knew 
Scheffer thirty years ago, they met as visitors at La 
Grange, the house of Lafavette, where the fate of 
Charles X. was sealed, and whence the crown of 
France was held forth to the Duke of Orleans. 
Thiers and Scheffer were the ambassadors to the duke 
from that memorable council. It was then that this 
accomplished lady’s study of Scheffer and his works 
began ; and since then has her knowledge of both 
been increasing—fructifying in a charming tiesue of 
Art-criticism and contemporary history, fresh, un- 
flagging, and skilfully relieved, insomuch that the 
reader Jays down the volume with a feeling that the 
narrative is far too brief. 

We have known Ary Scheffer as a citizen of the 
world of Art, rather than as a member of any school. 
Although there were among his adopted country- 
men those who affected to misunderstand him, yet 
throughout Burope his works by means of engraving 
were every where welcomed, and he was acknowledged 
a star among the few living masters of expression. 
The career, however, of thia eminent man, as set 
forth here, illustrates the truth that sound reputation 
in Art is achieved only by slow degrees. Scheffer 
was well advanced in life before he did anything to 
distinguish himself from the struggling masses around 
him. ‘ We will take up the artistic thread,” says 
Mrs. Grote, * at the point of time when the greatest 
of the products of Scheffer’s poetic pencil burst 
upon the world of Art—the ‘ Francesca di Rimini,’ 
as it is called, though ‘Paolo’ is almost as import- 
ant a figure in the group as herself. When first 
exhibited in 1835, in the Salon du Louvre, it excited 
universal curiosity and attention.” The appearance 
of this work, and of those that followed it, signalized 


*their author as an extraordinary man, less perhaps in 


the production of such works, than in escaping the, 
to all else, inevitable infection of French manner. 
But this distinction is explained by bis singleness of 
yurpose, Scheffer was the eldest of three sons of 

Scheffer, an artist settled at Dordrecht, who died 
about the year 1809, leaving his sons to the care of 
their mother, an excellent woman, who to the end of 
her life lived on the most affectionate terms with 
her children, In 1811, with the view of advancing 
the education of Ary as a painter, Madame Scheffer 
removed to Paris, and her son was placed under the 
tuition of Guerin. If he distinguished himself at all 
while under M. Guerin, it was by painting as unlike 
his master as he could—for like Gerard Douw the 


pupil, and Rembrandt the master, their feeling re- | 


apectively diverged at an obtuse angle of very many | 


degrees. In obedience, however, to precept, and in 
compliance with the orthodoxy of the time, we find 


young Scheffer painting in the first year of his 


pupilage, * The Death of Pliny the Elder,’ and in the | 


year following, ‘Pyrrhus attempting to intimidate 
Fabricius; after which he fors 0k the classic, and 
the followers of David, and fell off into the heresy 
of simple and domestic narrative, or what Fuseli 
called negative Art. 

The two painters mentioned by Mrs. Grote as 
having probably influenced Scheffer, are Greuze and 
Ingres. In his early works there is much coincident 
with the manner and feeling of the examples of 
Greuze in the Louvre ; and this he maintained more 
or less until he became acquainted with the severe 
essays of Ingres, who, before Scheffer became the dis- 
ciple of Guerin, was in Rome, supporting himself by 
making exceedingly sharp portraits in chalk—carried 
away by the enthusiasm of that revolted section of 
students from the school of Vienna, with whom were 
associated Cornelius, Hess, Overbeck, and others, 
who styled themselves J’or- 6 seg thirty years 
before the partial Pre-Raffuellite movement took 
piace among ourselves, Ingres is a subtle mannerist, 


and passionless, appeal to artist intelligence: but 
Scheffer was an originator; his mechanical refine- 

ments pointed perhaps to Ingres, yet his expression 

was entirely his own, and the course of his narrative 
he made for himself. 

But it is not only in his professional relations that 
this eminent painter is 4 te to us. Mrs, Grote 
has been afforded access to papers and correspond- 
ence of the most interesting kind, wherein we read 
Scheffer's estimate of himself, and, having exhausted 
the means of Art-expression, his ardent aspirations 
after an ideal beyond the compass of painting. The 
life of an artist is generally of an even and mono- 

, tonous tenor: but it was not so with Scheffer. He 
took an active part in the political convulsions that 
shook France in 1830. As the fr iend of Lafayette, 


and of the other leaders of the movement against 
Charles X., he it was, in company with Thiers, 
who proceeded to Neuilly to offer the crown of 
France to the Duke of Orleans, in whose family circle 
also he had long been regarded asa friend. “Let 
me halt a space here,’’ says the writer, “‘ to invite 
attention to the singular fate of Scheffer in reference 
to his connexion with the family of Orleans. We 
have seen that he was the first to pe up @ prospect 
of the crown of France to his royal patron, in 1830: 


| eighteen years later it is again Scheffer, as we shall 


find, who, by pure accident, hands the king into the 
‘yemise’ which bears him away from his capital, 
never more to return, a dethroned monarch and a 
fugitive.” 

Scheffer died, in 1858, of disease of the heart. His 
death was accelerated by a visit he paid to England 
to attend the funeral of the Duchess of Orleans. 
The natural goodness of his heart is amply attested 
by his correspondence. This memoir bespeaks in 
its author a perfect acquaintance with Scheffer in 
all relations; and the estimate of his artistic power 
is just and discriminating, as resulting from a mature 
study of his works: it is one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of artist biography we have ever read. 





Miranpa AND Donotuea. Engraved by W. Hott, 
from the Picture by J. Farp, R.S.A, Published 
by Fores & Uo., London. 


Unless we are mistaken, the subject of the picture 
from which this engraving is taken was suggested 
by an old Scottish border song, entitled ‘‘ The Sisters 
of Binnorie,”’ and was exhibited under that name. 
Mr. Faed must have painted two pictures of the 
same subject, for we have seen another like this, 
which belongs to the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the 
gallery of a gentleman in Lancashire. The title 
of ‘Miranda and Dorothea’ is, however, a mere 
name, signifying nothing; the ‘ Rival Sisters’ 
would have expressed the subject better, for the 
composition shows a young cavalier walking between 
two fair maidens, one of whom absorbs his attentions 
and receives them with due propriety, while the 
other, who appears to be her senior, eyes them with 
an unmistakable look of displeasure. ‘The story is 
told by the painter as forcibly as words could express 
it; and it is beautifully told too in its conception and 
treatment—only, for the sake of “‘gentle woman- 
hood,’’ we could desire that the fuce of the rejected 
lady showed something less of malicious revenge than 
Miranda’s exhibits. There is a “* Lady Macbeth” 
expression in it which is fearful; but the old ballad 
is a suffivient warranty for this,— 
“ The youngest stude upon a stane, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
The eldest came and pushed her in, 
By the bonny mill dams of Binnorie.” 


Mr. Holl has put forth his best talents on this 
plate, and has worked upon it with the most scru- 
— regard to delicacy of execution; a more 

rilliant example of engraving has rarely of late years 
come before us. 





A History or tue British Empire 1 Inna. 
By E. H. Novan, Ph.D. Part XL. Published 
by J. 8. Vinrvg, London, 


This part completes Dr. Nolan’s comprehensive 
history of the British territories in India, beginning 
at the earliest period of our taking possession, and 
terminating with the suppression of the great Sepoy 
mutiny in 1859. The author has handled the vast 
subject with very considerable ability, and with an 
earnest desire to treat it impartially. The govern- 
ment of the country has, for more than a century, 
afforded ample materials for public discussion, and 
has called forth many conflicting opinions. Dr. Nolan 
makes little attempt to reconcile them, his object 
being principally to collect and narrate facts, and to 
show from their results what effect they have had on 
the prosperity, or otherwise, of the empire. India 


| is a mighty t i 
and his manner is ho more than a learned, but dry } os rr eomantttod 2 the hands of the 


British nation, a territory which an Alexander or a 
Cwsar would have rejoiced to subdue, but which 
neither could, or poll have civilized, still less have 
brought within those humanizing and hallowed in- 
fluences which England has the power to shed over 
the scattered tribes of Hindostan. Now the last 
ember of rebellion has been trodden under foot, let 
us hope such a wise and conciliatory spirit of govern- 
ment may be exercised by the conquerors over the 
vanquished, and, indeed, over the whole country, 
that the future of India may prove her to be the 
brightest, as she is the most costly and the largest, 





jewel in the crown of England, 

The two thick volumes constituting this work are 
embellished with a large number of well-executed 
engravings: as a popular history it is b 

| best we know of. es . — 


3 MAGO. 








“Gon save THE QuerN.” Engraved by W. H. Six- 
MONS, from the Picture by Mrs. E. M. Waxp 
Published by LLoyp Brotugns, London. : 

This print is certain of finding a home in the midst 
of many domestic circles, for the reason that the 
subject is of home” interest. The picture will be 
remembered as seen in the Royal Academy two or 
three years ago: it represents a lady seated at the 
piano, and leading a juvenile choir in the national 
anthem, as we learn from the music open before 
her. It can scarcely be called a professional lesson 
for the children appear as if the sounds of the instru. 
ment had suddenly called them from their play into 
the drawing-room : one has her doll in her hands ; 
and a fine young boy is evidently preparing himself 
for military service—a sword hangs by his side, and 
a helmet lies at his feet. The figures are well 
grouped, and the incident is unmistakably and 
agreeably wrought out. ‘The engraving, in mezzo- 
tinto, though excellent in parts, is not so effective 
as a whole as it might have Soon : the lights are too 
scattered, and the shadowed edges of the draperies 
too hard to be natural or pleasing to the eye: still 
the subject is sufficiently popular in its character to 
bring success to the print. 

Goop Nicut axnp Goop Mornixo. Words by 
Kt. M. Mitnes, Esq., M.P.; with Illuminations 
and Etchings by Wacrex Severn, Esq. Pub- 
lished by Day & Son, London. 

This is a pretty book; the etchings are “nice,”—a 
stronger word can scarcely be applied to them; the 
illuminated side-slips are gracefully introduced ; 
and, as a specimen of the printer's art, the volume 
is unexceptionable. The poem illustrated is of a 
good order, touching, and very sweet; the “‘ words” 
are those which nature says, night and morning, 
to “‘a fair little girl.’’ There is no pretence of 
anything fine; half a dozen verses, simple as the 
young child’s mind, and pure as her unsoiled heart, 
give the whole story. ‘Lhe merit of the little 
volume consists in its modest aim. 





EvANGELINE. Engraved by F. Hott, from the 
Picture by T. Farp. Published by Luoyp 
Brotuers, London. 

There is a poetical feeling in this figure in perfect 
harmony with Longfellow’s verse, and which, we 
are certain, the poet would himself admit. The 
subject is suggested by these lines, which refer to 
the wanderings of Evangeline after her lover has 
been expatriated from their native village: she 

“Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the 
crosses and tombstones ; 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhays 
in its bosom 
Tle was already at rest.” 
Evangeline is seated on a low tomb, situated in a 
wild district overlooking the sea: her face is very 
beautiful—more so from the expression of deep 
melancholy which saddens it. She has not yet 
arrived at that period of her desolate life when 
hope is utterly gone; so that, full of grief as ehe 
feels her heart to be, the destroyer has not as yet 

dimmed the lustre of her eye, nor engraved a 

wrinkle on her face. 

This is one of the most charming prints we have 
seen for a long time: Mr. Holl has engraved the 
subject in line and stipple with great success. 





Turee Stupres FRoM DRAWINGS FROM THE LiFF, 
IN Brack anp Rep Cuatk. By W. Mut- 
READY, R.A. Published by CuapmMan & Hatt, 
London. 

These studies have been lithographed and printed 

by Mr. Vincent Brooks, for the use of the schools of 

the Department of Science and Art. Mr. Mulready’s 
academical drawings from the nude are among the 
finest works of their class, by whatever hand, which 
could be placed before the student of the human 
figure, and these three examples are among his best. 

Mr. Brooks's reproductions are admirable ; it would 

be difficult to distinguish them from the originals, 

so accurately has every line and touch been imitated. 

Two are of the male figure, the other is a female; 

and all are sitting: the drawings are large in size. 





“Tue HEAVENS ARE TELLING THE GLORY OF 
Gop.” Engraved by F. Hott, from the Picture 
by Marcaner Gitiies. Published by Fores 
and Co., London. 

It waa a mistake to engrave this subject on so large a 

scale: a print two-thirds the size of this would have 

been better suited to a single figure circumstanced 
as this maiden is, in the act of contemplating the 
starry firmament. It is a noble, statuesque figure, of 

Greek type and costume, standing on a low terrace 

above the sea; her eyes uplifted, and her mind 

holding converse with the skies. As a composition 
and as an engraving, it isa fine work of its class. 


























































































































































THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, 
being a medicine so -uniformly and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of 

rsons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. euch, in every town in 


the kingdom. 
a CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREYS EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming a vs 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, a an from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will e and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


Simco’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other 
medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands 
from pain and misery to health and comfort.—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two doses generally arrest the progress 
of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be 
removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED.,—Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Bottles, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


T. A. SIMPSON AND CO., 


GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, AND DRESSING CASE MAKERS. 
AND IMPORTERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FANCY NOVELTIES AND ARTICLES OF VERTU AND UTILITY. 


T A. SIMPSON & Co. respectfully invite attention to their Choice and Elegant Assortment of novelties in Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Garnitures de Cheminés, Table 
* Ornaments, Dressing Cases, Fancy Cabinet Ware, Medieval mounted Walnut Wood, and an endless variety of articles adapted for Presents for Christmas and the New Year. Every care has been 
taken in collecting the most ingenious and beautiful manufactures of London, Paris, Vienna, aud Frankfort, at to suit all purchasers. The selection is unrivalled, and will well repay all who may 


honour the Establishment with a visit. 
T. A. SIMPSON & Co. give the following limited list as a guidance for their country friends and patrons who may be unable to visit their Establishment this season, assuring them that any 
commands entrusted to their care will meet with their best attention. 


Pre — =~ : ; 23.4 2£4.4. 
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French Drawing-room 5 ee. anit Writing Cases......... 096, 3 60 
ClOCKS....0000000« from 2 20to100 00 : ty «& 

Dining-room Clocks... 1 10 0,, 50 00 parm, yo = : PROBE  sasasscosncionsas 46, 6 00 

Carriage Clocks .......+» 9100,, 30 00 ; . ei a: Patent Self-Closing 

Ladies’ Gold Watches 4 40,, 50 090 f . : a Book Slides ........006 9186, 10 00 

Silver Watches ......... 2100,, 20 00 nf 06 RS ee CEE tn, Letter Weighers ........ 86, 8100 

Gold Guard Chains ... 2 20,, 24 00 Ladies’ Etuisin Leather 

Gold Albert Chains ... 1 15 0,, 18 00 and Solid Ivory ...... © 86, 12100 

Gold and Silver Mount- Ormola Candelabra .. 3 00,, 30 00 
ed Smelling Bottles 0 46,, 10 00 Ditto Candlesticks ... 0106,,.10 00 

Gold and Silver Pencil Ditto Inkstands ..... 0106, 20 00 

RR EREN 026, 8100 Ditto Card Trays ..0 76, 7100 

Silver Knife, Fork, and Ditto Flower Va+es...0 66,, 2 080 
Spoon, in Case ...... 0116, 10 090 Gilt Almanack Stands 1 26,, 10 00 

Silver Bouquet-Holders 0 16 6,, 15 00 Gilt Mounted Periume 

Card Cases in Silver CRBBB oe coscesvesscescscee 1 60, 10 00 
ONd Pearl ......s000c0000 0126, 7 0 Fancy Toilet Gottles...0 46, 65 O88 

Ladies’ Dressing Cases, Ormolu Miniature 
Silver Mounted ...... 5100,,20 oo0 606 i a oi Oo RE, = ETRITOB so4 esse veennsene 00, 2 00 

Ladies’ Dressing Cases, Ormolu and Porceiain 
Electro-plated......... 1100,, 18180 “ Wale Tales crcorerescsveceres 10, 2 09 

Gentlemen's Dressing \ Hh Asta eie BS NSA : fron Gane - Be ea 200, lowe 
ONS0S...ccicsectnianetnalla 1 00,, 50 00 cutee : Menelecturwed |) exmeller essing abera ET ‘ull Dress aud other 

Work Boxes in Choice z So ae =x i ) Soe ed: UU siaepiciind siesent 0 26, 18100 
Weeds ccsscsssisiean 0 86,, 18180 ————————eee ra vy, Mv” Mer SE “ 7 ‘ / Backgammon Boards... 0 66, 8100 

Desks and Despatch 7 --W : Ragatelie Boards ...... 200, 20 080 
ee Re 0106,, 15 00 Morocco fitted 

Jewel Cases & Caskets 1 106,, 30 00 with Dresstinge, Work 

Mediaval Mounted ing,and Writing ma- 
Walnut Wood Enve- BOREANE cc0es ccocersccess 3100, 6 00 
lope Cases resscesseee 2100,, 10 00 . 

Ditto Blotting Books 1120,, 5 100 

Ditto Inkstands ...... 0186, 15 00 Diamond and Gem Ornaments, Brace- 

Liqueur Cases .....:...000 2 20,, 22100 lets, Brooches, Rings, Neckiets, Lockets, 

Morocco Envelope Kar-rings, Stads, Scarf-pins, Sleeve-links, 
Cases and Blotters... 1 80,, 30 00 and every description of Jewellery, at 

moderate prices, 





___Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormola, Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Caskets, Tazzi, Tapers, Match Boxes, Pen-Trays, Letter Clips, Trinket Boxes, Ring Stands, Watch Stands, Glove and Netting Boxes, 
se Sate, Carriage Bags, Reticules, Cigar reed Silver Fuzee Cases, Vinsigrettes, Fruit Knives, String Barrels Spill Caps, &c., and a large stock of ‘other articles suitable for presents, but too 
Jus enumerate. 
T. A. SIMPSON & Co. invite particular attention to their application of the new Algerine Wood, “ Thaya Imperiale,” in the manufacture of Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, and Ornaments for 
= Table generally. This wood is of the most beautiful noe kepantne even Tewtoleechell or the choicest Walnut Wood, and has beea extensively used iu fitting up the Boudoir of the Exrases 
OGknié at the Palace of St. Cloud. T. A. Suspson & Co. are the only importers of “ Thuya Imperiale,” of which there is but a very limited supply. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, W.; and Paris, Rue de Rivoli. 
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16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. — 








‘BROOKS’S DESPATCH BOXES, 


WRITING CASES, JEWEL BOXES, — 
AND 0 OTHER HANUEACTORES 1K UGGLA AND WOROGCO LEAT 














BROOKS'S NEWLY INVENTED A 


DESPATCH BOX DRESSING GASE, 
Registered 22nd. December, 1859. : 


The advantage of this case oyer all others, is, , 
that the requisites for the toilette are ‘kept: 
éiitirely distinct from the writing materials, and 
are out of siglit when used asa writing Case; 
while, by a simple-contrivanee, it can be — as 
an “ordinary empty despateh box; when thié 
ing case 1s sbthinired It is. made dither for 


| ndies or Gentlemens 


». wawr 
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REGISTERED JEWEL CASE. 


BROOKS’S 
REGISTERED JEWEL CASE 


Is, by a new and simple arrangement, i 

so adapted, that each tray can be re- 7 

weep moved, without disturbing any of the est hs ke 
tg) others. They are kept in three sizes, m &) 

7 covered with Morocco leather, lined ) aes 

with silk velvet, and Bramah locks, = —~ Me 

and are also made to any size re- * —43 2 & aie 

quired. - 2 
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WRITING CASES. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing the sizes and prites of 


WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING BAGS, ENVELOPE BOXES, 
JEWEL OASES, 


JOSEPH RODGERS AND SON’S CUTLERY, &e, 


is now ready, and can be had, post-free for two stamps, or gratis on application to 


JAMES BROOKS, 





_ 





4455 6. VIRTUE, PRCOVTER. CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
























